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The Immortal Flower 


| ORD, in whose hands I am but dust 
Make Thou of me a vessel whole, 
Worthy to guard the precious soul 
Thou givest me in trust. 


Keep me unmarred by strife and sin 
Throughout my little span of years; 
Let Joy’s bright sun and Sorrow’s tears 
Keep pure the flower therein. 








Grant if Thou wilt mine eyes to see 
It grow to beauty at Thy feet, — 
To find at last the blossoms sweet 
Of Immortality. 


And when this body that is mine, — 
This mortal shape which Thou hast made, — 
Is dust and with the earth-dust laid, 

Lord, take the flower for Thine! 





Written for The Congregationalist by 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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RECUPERATION—there is not so much in the 
ordinary vacation as there is in a single bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which refreshes the tired blood, 
sharpens the dulled appetite, restores the lost cou- 
rage. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this summer. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING UOLONIST 
TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoaAst.—Extremely low 
rate tickets on sale daily until Oct. 31 to Pacific 
ceast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full in- 
formation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


SoLtip OAK BUFFET.—The Buffet described by 
the Paine Furniture Company in their announce- 
ment in another column today combines beauty and 
convenience in an unusual degree. The carving is 
especially good, and is very effective in the solid 
oak of which the piece is built. The deep drawers 
and twe large closets provide ample space for the 
linen and silver in a family of average size. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION I8 MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Religious Notices 
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THE DAILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Church, Newbury and Berkeley Streets. This f half-hour 
service’ begins at a and consists of eve prayer, 
devotional organ music and a brief address general 
invitation is heartily Given. (No service Saturday.) 

JoHN Hopkins DENISON, Miateter. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPULE, Associate. 


WoMmAN’s pone OF Missions. The ~ ~eigh 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board —~ 
will be held in Park Street Church, Boston. “Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 8 and 9, at 10 a. M. an 

ports of the various departments will iy iven, a 
survey of the foreign field, and addresses by ona- 
ries from many lands. 

Wednesday afternoon, Young Ladies’ Session. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 

Oct. 14, 1905. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of —— Sus- 
tains chaplains aud missi oy psn 
homes and boarding houses in 1 lead 1g wantete at hom 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin: vassee; 
rage ae the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend avd 

tye Boa 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are’requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Seoretary. 
W. HALL Ropkrs, Treasurer. 


























Your Inquiry 
for best Lesson Helps 
is answered in each 


number of 





The Pilgrim Teacher 


and each copy of the 





Lesson Pictures. 








The Pilgrim Teacher 





terson Du Bois and Sec. 


a year. 


has been called “an arsenal” of helps and information 
because it furnishes a complete equipment for every 
Sunday-school teacher and worker. 
and Pres. H. C. King are regular contributors. 


others in a splendid program for next year. 


The Lesson Pictures 


Margaret Slattery 
Pat- 
F. K. Sanders are among 
50 cents 





40 cents a year. 


A fine series of reproductions, one for each lesson. 
Teachers say that they find these pictures attractive, 
true to life, and enjoyed by the scholars because they 
give them something to do. 
ingly useful in this connection.) We have the exclusive 
choice from the fine collection of photographs of a 
well-known Orientalist in making up our list of subjects. 


Our Special Offer 


(The note-book is exceed- 





Lesson Pictures (or both) 


Send for 





We will send either The Pilgrim Teacher or The 


year Free to any New subscriber who sends the full 
subscription price for the year 1906. 


Congregational S. S. (Q. Pub. Society 


Boston, New York or Chicago 


for the balance of this 


samples to 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICA BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
| su et ee House, Boston. ishing and 


ohn G. Hosmer, ishing 
Agent.’ gimee in New York, Fourth A 
He Twen aty-sscond -second Sc.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle se 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomMB MissIONARY Soctery, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.. New York,N.Y. Mr. William 


D., Editorial Secre eshingt  choate: 
B. Ps . Corresponding lee, pow 0. ington ‘Choate, 5 


pt aie MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
ere Twenty. w Yo Missions in ~—Y 


pene CONGREGATIONAL UHURCE Foose eocreEy, 
(es in chards, B.D churches and poeeees es. haries 


D., Secre ; H. Cob bb, D. D. 
ritus; Charles ie’ Ho: " Treasure 
Kast anu St sow York, N. Y. W. Newell, 151 


’ ; 00d, 
en Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikof, 
Cw ogee} Bost San Francisco, ‘Cal. Field secre- 


miiicaals EDUCATION SOCIETY (ucintiog 
former New West Kducation Commissiou). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Tweuty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen 8 
Thirteen Christian schvols in Utah and New denies. 
Edward 8. be they rgd Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Cu’ ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY B nng AND PUB- 
LISHiNG SOCIETY, Cou nal House, Boston, Wil- 


a Sire ag D., D.. President; ; F. K. Sanders, Pk. D., Sec- 


Tewksbury, Treasurer. 
ment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lessen heips, libraries aud other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy scho..is gratuitously, 
or at reauced cost. The Sy expenses of th 
department are defrayed by appropriations irom the 
Business Department. All ceattieclions from churches, 
pone Fag and individuals go directly for mission- 
ar. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, mag Tae ‘Congregationalst and Christian 
World, the rim series of Lesson Helps and Sun 
yg papers, ee for Sunday school aud home 

, Records and Requisites fur churches and Sunday 

a 0018, and seils the bvoks of all Fe way —_a-: ~ 
weil as its own. its treasury is entirely ne = 
that of the Missionary Department to whic. however, 
it makes annua] appropriations. Orders for book Ks an 
a for perivdicals should be se 
C. 8.8 & Pub.society; those from Ohio + aul centes 
east to 14 Beacon Steet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate na we “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Cougregational Uhurches of the Uuited States.”’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations tur Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, ag ie vagy bn and cd be mp President, 
Rev. H. A. stimson, D, D.; Secreta ary, Wm. a Soy 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and Send St. Treasure 
Samuel B. Forbes, "206 Wathersdela a Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. Frresiueut, Kev. Alexander Mckenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregatioual House, ton. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, — 
moral anu religious welfare of seawen of all nations, 
and supported mainly vA _ churches of New Engiand. 
Bequests pene gp d be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend society. ¢ i Ockibanees from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
No. on nes House, Rev. F &. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary ; Kev. Joshua Voit, Gate 


THE CUNGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL StUP- 
PLY, estabiishea by the thusetus General Associa- 
tion, offers its services tou churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit sere im Massachusetts and in other states. 
nygregatioual House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 

B. pana secretante 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears cemey Apply. for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational H 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


0: 
y Schools in Buston ai and its suburbs. 
Charies H. Kutan, Pres. ; u. BE. sy — ial ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF mpestors, Be Room 704 a ee Ora, 
tional Huuse. iss Sarah Louise Da urer; 
K. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary: 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congre: — House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S Rig abd ag td of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Vougregational House Mias 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 St., ye 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 


_ WAS BEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Bocenne prorbne vona BK an qaileges, , schools, families. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Thorough for college men sad for those whe 
are not yt N. T. mete Addi- 


self- 
aa woah bee J ¥ to President Bopeaa.t 


B 108. For moe 
seen ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 80, 1965. 
For Catal , map and fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buil ngs, courses of Yovudy. leduarethite uae special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


OBERLIN 


Theological i. Seminary 


Eiedgetin Aba, Aas coe pea 
onserv: ry 0 Cc. 
Prof. E. I. m ihe Golloge and Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WABAN SCHOOL 5,.%474Fiss 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Sa Pesce ong psy A. M., D. D., President. 
wiiincwtce to college. gtr ofor 
me 08 graduates others. Artand Music, Ex- 

















nigga 

baaketfall Neldtiockey, golf. 
Souleaoy sud vive atte 
Norton, Mass. _ — 


THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY 
THE INSTITUTE OF FIFTY COURSES 


popular and professional) for 
SACRED LITERATURE ministers ‘Sunday school teach- 
Wk - who are in- 
(Continuing tersated in th | in le 
and extension 0 study 
The\American Institute of in the home, the chureh, or the 
Sacred Literature) communi Private study. 
class work or lectures, Sen id 
or for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 
A Minister’s 
Autobiography 


By IAN MACLAREN 


HEATON SEMINARY, 








Three articles for The Congregationalist on 
What Might Have Been 





A Valuable Feature of the Autumn Numbers 


At our special request Rev. John 
Watson, D. D., of Liverpool, England, 
the author of the Bonnie Brier Bush 
stories, who has just retired from the 
regular ministry after thirty eventful 
years of service, has written several 
articles decidedly autobiographical in 
character, and looking back over that 
long and eventful service in the ministry. 
The first article deals with his training 
in the ministry, the second with his pas- 
toral work and the third with his preach- 
ing, and they all have the delightful 
literary flavor of his stories, essays and 
sermons. They trace with delightful 
frankness the course of his own develop. 
ment, picture vividly the men and books 
that have influenced him, and make clear 
the many important lessons learned in 
the school of life. 

We anticipate an unusual treat for our 
readers in this series. 

New subscribers for the coming year 
will receive gratuitously these three 
numbers. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationakst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





REOEIPTS for subscripti are indicated by the date of 
ee. on the faress label, Ifa epee’ receipt is 
ited a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 


wan' 

CHANGE so Dp ey of if change of address 

must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 

nike bens ye pages a 4, the 9 following week tot thet we hag a4 
n accordance with 

ainyersal w wimote of our raakorcieae papers sa seactaned 


with such an order 





agé 
Hs 
g 
cul 
g 
yf 


ADVERTISING RATES.—' per agate line each in- 
sertion, 4 fiines to the ag sir caches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 


READING Norions| leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, nef. 


The hap ghee wend does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or ulent advertisements to its columns 


and only accepts business Ly ~ reputable firms. It re- 
fs worth of sdvertis. 


of a k pe poe 
Ay ay © to investi- 
gate the truth of als - tt. made in its adve: 
og ap Peay de remind our readers that an ad- 





octrine _ 
weignt as its inherent and reasonableness and 
e character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 


Single Copy, Ten Cents 
Onzg OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
- ©° Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todi 
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FOR YOUR 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 








{Our Marriage Vow 





Paiste, Milas Gee 
rin n aa aoe ca 0 x ru 

cated. By La white card-board box. 
no following ring. style paste, me for GENERAL 

Usx, with be filled out by 
— of ANY hentetbsaline: 

Net Price 
30, White Cloth, gilt edges - - - $0.75 

*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, will be stamped in gold on the cover, 
free, providing it does not require more than 
two lines. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible Howse, NEW YORK 


FOR ALL WoRE 
Cburch Dymns 
Dy tha author fe ceereere oe 


ROUND or 
THE rE eT 
res Sante Gg S. & Pub. Society, say tiie toe Caleta 


Jesus and the Prophets 


An historical, exegetical, critical and inter- 
pretative discussion of Jesus’ Use of Proph- 
ecy, His Relation to It, and His Attitude 
towards It. 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


Introduction by Pror. Frank K. SANDERS 


The Outlook.—“ A work of unusual importance for the 

setting right of erroneous and confused notions. An 
pea pam ap eation of critical method for the realiza- 
tion of religious values.” 

The Churchman.— Reveals the effect of * Lo criti- 
cism’ on the conception of the person of Chris’ 

Christian Advocate.—‘ Dr. Macfariand wane his sub- 
ject with the profound reverence of a scholar and @ 
a caavipeds in Christ. 

atronalist.—* The dificult atest is treated 
with ih intocmte ng and discriminating skill 

Interior.—* A book for every honest inquirer in this 
gg rope should of the older 

Independent.—* No one should use any 
works on Messianic Prophecy without parallel reference 
to this new treatise. menial = teneel 

Christian Cent — It distinguishes wee’ 
foundly Sy emiciaas tow of Jesus and literalistic views of 
even the early disciples ” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Distinguished for minute scholar- 
ship and broad Conclusions, ° 

Christian World.— Written, in the right spirit, and 
eae a og d -é ilocoph A book which 

ew Theology an hi y —* 
does ¢: t to American theoiogical scholarship.” 


250 pages. Price $1.50 net 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 
For Sale at the Congregational Book Store 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and 
Bee ey oneC. 8, BELL CO. Hi rn 


Meine BELLS 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


convineing sajemans of the 
et hy a ristian. shoul himself 
Reedy, sow for dltrba ar Dated. 

















Lee for ribution. Single copies 
00 copies $1.00, postpaid. 
The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The American 
Journal of Sociology 


EDITED BY ALBION W. SMALL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1895 


The Only Magazine Published in English Devoted 
Exclusively to the Field of Sociology 


It is of special interest to professional men. 
ogists in Europe an include the best known sooles- 
sts 
a full reast of the times upon al ae 
batable soc r epee economica 
educational, and religious—as well as upo 
ore problems of social ena g whieh 
are popularly and at ee — to con- 
stitute the sole scope of socio! 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
In the interests of our patrons arrangem 
have been made for many combinations of “nis 
book ist with books and other periodicals. The 
ook list includes such works as Howard’s Mat- 
tu Social Control and 
= of Sociology, etc., with material 
savings in comparison with prices througb other 
channels. The following is an example of the 
opportunities which we are offering for a list of 
periodicals covering a wide range: 


American Journal of Sociology 
ee ene One Year, $3.75 
Cosm (Regular am 
Woman’s Home Companion $7.00 

OPEN TO NEW AND RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This is only one of the many combinations we can 
e. Write for particulars regarding others. 


Address Department 5 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 














Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise, 











6% and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful 
manufacturing business recently in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws, now 
entering upon a new era of expansion, re- 
quires capital to handle its rapidly increasing 
business. We offer to careful investors in 
amounts to suit, PREFERRED STOCK (cu- 
mulative) bearing six per cent., with abundant 
safeguards and unusual elements of stability. 
Fall particulars on application to 


“ MANUFACTURER,” Box 36, 
1079 Columbus Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 














THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Mrs. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 
“ The Best of the Mother Books.” Brings Insviration 
to Fathers and Mothers dealing with Home Probiems. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or at The Congregational Bookstore. 
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THREE GREAT FORCES 
Steam, Electricity and Life Insurance 


Have revolutionized the modern world. 
Whoever does not make use of them is living 
in the Dark Ages. Endowment Policies of 


Tue PRUDENTIAL 


Are Popular and Profitable. - 


Send for Particulars to Dept. 59. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America 
lacorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jeney 





* STRENGTH 1) 
GIBRALTAR 








Wants 

Notices under this headi five lines (eight 
words to the line) , cost poe me hfty pon each wnsertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Qver 1,000 men secured positions through us last 
month. Let us help you toa hig’ ee sce F position. Write 
~ — Hapgoods, Suite roadway, New 


Wanted, a widow 30-35 in a small Baar ni A * , tone 
dale, Mass., for general housework 

Ministers please notice. Fair wages bay pony home. 

Address W. B., Hopedale, Mass. 


Housekeeper. A New Hampshire woman of tact 
and refinement would like a position. Has had experi- 
ence both as working and managing housekeeper Cit 
references. Address G. A., 41, care 7he Congregationalist, 

n, . 


Rex rs y Mowe. A quiet home for elderly ladies 
and invalt attractively situated; the rooms -_ 
id oumay: service of an experienced nw 
when needed. Address Mrs. Jane Wood, 87 Bainbridge 


Street, Roxbury, 


Wedding Decorations. Nothing more suitable 
and satisfactory than Southern Smilax. Smail size case, 
$3.00, decorates 200 square feet. Other cases in like 
proportion, Address Ladies’ Union, Central Congrega- 
ional Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
—,* *. Knee ust the passage. Address Halifax, 

tonalist, Boston, Mass. 


Bearders Wanted for two pleasant rooms. The 
cnet of a clergyman, owning a house in Washing- 

ton, D. C., desires take three or four roomers for 
four or six months. For iculars ad E. B. 
Foster, 1402 Binney ‘Street, ashington, D.C. 


Evangelistic Work. Pastor, with little experience 
in evangelistic work, desires to make a short engage- 
ment for such work during the coming winter, in some 
weak church in Vermont or New a, working 
for expenses and supply for his own pulpit. —_ 
Evangelist, 41, care The Congregationalist, ton, Mas: 


Tenor Voice. A Christian man Gonapapetionstict), 
with 30 years’ experience as teacher vocal music. 
well up in modern methods of pe choirs and 
public school music in large and small cities, ees 

sition. se to combine with some other light work 

f necessary. Address F, G., 42, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


eat gene Price. International Crit- 


, wi suite any pa man te 
teaching yore The ‘atter oo Address 
“ Teacher,” 42, care The Oongregationalist, Boston. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 




















HDG AMD HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 


~~ on high ground 
equipped with ali 
modern by 7 <— ama conducive ge he recovery of 
patients. Address 
Se... EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 


Nos. 16, 18 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 — 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mo 5 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
finaneial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan James Stillman 
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Event and Comment 


HE CONVENTION to be held in Car- 

negie Hall, New York, next month, 
representing eighteen millions of Protes- 
tant Christians, is 
attracting interest 
throughout the coun- 
try much beyond the expectations of its 
promoters. It will stimulate experiments 
in the co-operation of religious denomi- 
nations in common work. It will pro- 
mote acquaintance of Christians with the 
beliefs, history and aims of those of other 
names. It is likely to lead to discussion 
of the possibilities of co-operation and 
the limits to organic union which may. 
guide the activities and enlarge the in- 
fluence of the whole Christian Church in 
America, On another page is printed the 
program of the meeting and the appointed 
list of delegates of our own denomination. 
It. is to be hoped that each one of them 
will feel the responsibility of attending 
the meetings in order that our denomi- 
nation may be fully represented, and that 
the influence of them may be felt by 
our churches. Congregationalists are of 
course ready to share the expenses, which 
arejconsiderable, of this gathering. Those 
in New England are asked to give $500. 
More than half of this amount has al- 
ready been received by Sec. Asher Ander- 
son, whose address is the Congregational 
House, Boston. A few checks for five 
or ten dollars or more from churches and 
individuals, promptly sent, will square 
our account, 


HRISTIANS in New England natu- 
rally supposed that Unitarians would 

be included in the Federation Conference, 
because they co-operate in 

psy ent state federation organiza- 
tions and do so heartily and 

acceptably. They were not invited by 
the committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments, but their association chose as del- 
egates Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 
8. A. Eliot and Hon. John D. Long, all 
of Boston, and others were to be added. 
The Christian Church in general honors 
these men for their Christian public serv- 
ice. The committee declined to accept 
them. From our point of view we wish 
Unitarians might have been included. 
We are glad that they have thus shown 
their willingness to co-operate in Chris- 
tian work with denominations whose be- 
liefs and aims Unitarians in former times 
repudiated, We are confident, however, 
that they would rather not be officially 
represented than to have their delegates 
accepted knowing that in consequence 
some of the largest denominations would 
have declined to participate. This atti- 
tude seems to them due to ignorance and 
prejudice, which, however, may be re- 
moved by enlarging fellowship, but never 
by continued exclusiveness. A great deal 


The Inter-Charch 
Federation Conference 


of provincialism remains in churches in 
different sections of our country. They 
do not understand the belief, character 
or work of Christians whom perhaps on 
better acquaintance they would willingly 
call by the name of brethren. New Eng- 
land is not wholly free from this provin- 
cialism, This federation movement will 
help to overcome it, and its work will 
progress faster through Christian pa- 
tience than by means of irritating criti- 
cism of apparent narrowness in some re- 
ligious denominations. Our Unitarian 
brethren are not much given to such 
criticism nowadays. They have shown 
themselves more in earnest to promote 
fraternity even where they believe them- 
selves misunderstood. 


ROTESTS in New England pulpits 
last Sunday were numerous and from 
various denominations against the exclu- 
sion of Unitarians from 
van the Inter-Church Federa- 
tion. Some of them dealt 
in terms of denunciation against the nar- 
rowness and bigotry of sects which refuse 
ecclesiastical fellowship. We do not be- 
lieve the spirit of unity is cultivated in 
that way.. The federation movement is 
wholly voluntary, and will grow through 
mutual tolerance and through acquaint- 
ance between Christians brought to- 
gether to discuss themes on which they 
can agree, which concern the work in 
which they all are engaged. Attempts 
to force them together will drive them 
apart. Knowing that those Unitarian 
ministers really wish to bring about more 
fraternal co-operation between all Chris- 
tian bodies, we are rather surprised at 
their insistence after they understood the 
situation that they should be officially 
recognized by the federation committee. 
A letter from Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, 
secretary of the New England Federa- 
tion, to Rev. 8. A. Eliot, president of the 
Unitarian Association, seems to us to 
state the situation fairly, and to indicate 
the course to be pursued in order to se- 
cure the ends sought. Mr. Root says: 


The so-called National Federation is an un- 
official committee of representative men. Its 
task has been to prepare for the step taken 
this fall of calling a delegated convention. 
As a preliminary committee its function was 
limited. It could hardly decide so important 
a question as the broadening of the basis on 
which the churches have hitherto co-operated. 
That must be done by the federation to be. 
Had it attempted to decide in advance and in- 
vited ‘all included in our Bastern federations, 
the whole enterprise would have broken down 
through the refusal of many large communions 
to participate at all. Once let the National 
Federation be formed, and the example of the 
New England States, proving that practical 
co-operation and not doctrine is the true basis, 
and that “orthodox ”’ and liberal 
philanthropy can supplement one another will 


tell—and the time will come when the same 
principle will be recognized throughout the 
country. But the committee fear, and with 
just grounds, that a premature attempt to 
force the question will not only hinder this 
— but also thwart the attempt to federate 
at all. 


HE PEACE TREATY between Rus- 
sia and Japan having been officially 
concluded Oct. 14 by the signatures of the 
ARF Czar and the Mikado, the 
phe patsy way is opened by the Czar 
for a second cerference at 
The Hague to provide for the continuance 
of peace. On the same day two unsigned 
notes were made public by the State De- 
partment at Washington, one from Baron 
Rosen to the President stating that the 
Czar considers this a fayorable moment 
to call a new peace conference to develop 
further and systematize the labors of the 
first Hague conference of 1899; the other, 
the response of the President expressing 
his cordial approval and his confidence 
that the project will be accepted by all 
the nations, bringing them more closely 
together in efforts to advance the ends 
of peace. We shall, no doubt, soon see 
another conference initiated by the Czar, 
not to be followed, we trust, by a war in 
which Russia shall be one of the com- 
batants. 


EITHER THE REPUBLICAN nor 
the Democratic party in New York 
City has been willing to put District-At- 
‘nsinah ite torney Jerome’s name 
on its ticket; each has 

Mayoralty Contest | ninated another can- 
didate and the doughty and popular re- 
former will make his appeal direct to the 
people. Free from any possibly entang- 
ling alliances with either machine, he can 
now carry on a “whirlwind campaign,” 
in which probably his soul delights. It is 
hardly to the credit of either organization 
that the man who has done so much in 
the last two years toward the purifying 
of the city and who represents the best 
type of public servant is deémed un- 
worthy of a place on a regular ticket; but 
he has been too outspoken against Tam- 
many to make him acceptable to Mr. 
Murphy and his colleagues, and the Re- 
publican machine preferred a party and 
a weaker man. Republicans have at 
last succeeded in persuading William M. — 
Ivins, a lawyer of shrewdness and ability 
and a man of excellent reputation, to lead 
what is generally looked upon as an alto- 
gether forlorn hope. Some prophets in- 
deed predict that the Municipal Owner- 
ship ticket, headed by William R. Hearst, 
will receive more votes than the straight 
Republican ticket. The peculiar compli- 
cations of the situation make it hard for 
the average right-minded citizen who does 
not follow implicitly the political bosses 
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to determine his exactduty. From many 
points of view the outlook is more dis- 
couraging than for a number of years, and 
meanwhile the city grows apace, impor- 
tant questions of franchises are at the 
front, and the worst elements are still 
close to the control of the life and wel- 
fare of the city. 


HE AMERICAN BANKERS’ Asso- 

ciation’s convention at Washington 
last week was notable both for the themes 
discussed and for the at- 
tention given through- 
out the country to what was said. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president of the 
City Bank, New York, whose address was 
anticipated as representing the opinion 
of leading financiers of the country, de- 
clared that in almost every respect this 
year’s prosperity is the greatest in our 
history. Yet this fact, already well known, 
on which he dwelt at length, made appar- 
ently much less impression than the cau- 
tions which he emphasized in closing his 
address, for a general and considerable 
decline in the stock market followed its 
publication. He declared that our unsci- 
entific currency system might open a pit- 
fall before us when all other conditions 
are most favorable; that the disregard 
of law by labor unions and corporations 
alike is threatening our welfare; that the 
present extraordinary demand for money 
in carrying out plans of enlarging busi- 
ness makes the danger of an outbreak of 
speculative fever peculiarly great; and 
that this is ‘‘no time for laxness in any 
of the forms of business prudence or con- 
servatism.”’ 


Prosperity’s Perils 


R. VANDERLIP was followed by 

Comptroller of the Currency Wil- 
liam B. Ridgeway. Here again the utter- 
ances most quoted were not 
those setting forth the pres- 
ent prosperous condition of banks, so 
much as the emphasis laid on the re- 
sponsibility of bankers to maintain at 
the highest standard the character and 
reputation of the banking institutions 
of the country. The greatest danger 
threatening their reputation, he said, 
came through men universally trusted, 
directors and executive officers who be- 
tray their trust. Most instances of 
wrecking banks, he said, are caused by 
men of unusual ability, ‘‘men who stand 
very high among their neighbors, not 
only in business, but also in social, reli- 
gious and political matters. Almost inva- 
riably they deceive the whole community, 
their business associates, their friends 
and even their families.’’ This is no less 
true of other financial organizations 
which have come to grief through the du- 
plicity of those intrusted with them. 
The only sure way to safeguard American 
business is by thorough and consistent 
supervision by directors, of all corpora 
tions and other enterprises and of the 
men employed to conduct them, with full 
knowledge of their condition open to 
every one holding property interest in 
them. Really trustworthy men welcome 
such examination. Those who resent it 
or seek to avoid it lay themselves open to 
suspicion, and the more such persons 
claim exemption on the ground of their 
high standing the greater the reason to 
distrust them. The American financier 
is on trial before the world today. It 
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may be easy to cloud permanently the 
sky of our business prosperity. In some 
lines this has already been done. For ex- 
ample, the London Spectator no doubt 
reflects. public opinion abroad when it 
says that the revelations of the conduct 
of some of our great life insurance com- 
panies ‘‘must seriously shake the con- 
fidence of the public in American in- 
surance. In an insurance society the 
directors stand in a special fiduciary re- 
lation to members, and private gambling 
with the society’s capital involves the 
gravest breach of trust.’’ This is a fit 
time to set in order all business enter- 
prises which are in any sense a public 
trust. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
board of directors in charge of this 
fund for infirm and aged Congregational 
sailiiissidetssuaiidaai ministers has just 
—— Vo Deen held. in: New 
isterial Relief Fund York City. Receipts 
from all sources were $26,511, a gain of 
$8,135 over the preceding year. Of this 
sum $12,097 came from churches and in- 
dividuals, $8,092 from legacies and $6,321 
from interest. The permanent fund, which 
is well invested, is now $148,575. Grants 
were made to seventy-six beneficiaries 
representing thirty-two states and terri- 
tories, amounting to $8,225. Urgent ap- 
plications were presented from twenty- 
nine persons, and further grants approved 
of $3,460. This sum is needed at once, 
as it has been the custom of the board 
neither to take up investments represent- 
ing the permanent fund nor to borrow for 
current needs. The directors offer this 
pressing appeal to the sympathies of the 
ministers and members of all our Congre- 
gational churches. 


R. IAN PERDICARIS, the Ameri- 

can citizen who was held captive a 
short time ago by brigands in Morocco, 
passed through Boston last 

uaheaae™ week and encountered the 
Seinen inevitable interviewer, to 
whom he was represented 

as speaking thus: ‘If the missionaries 
should devote themselves to teaching in- 
stead of trying to proselytize I suppose the 
home offices of the missions would refuse 
to send them money.” Subsequently he 
took pains to correct any impression that 
he was hostile to the missionaries, many 
of whom he counts among his friends. 
His first interview was printed in a morn- 
ing paper and in the evening Transcript 
of the same day a short account was 
given of the new movement among Bap- 
tists to strengthen educational institu- 
tions already established in the far East 
under Baptist auspices. It was stated 
that seventeen of these schools care for 
about twenty-five thousand students and 
that the purpose of a recently appointed 
committee of seven is to raise a fund of 
$500,000 to endow and equip these institu- 
tions. It is not often that a criticism of 
missionaries in the secular press is an- 
swered through the same medium as 
quickly as this, and any one who thinks 
that educational work is a minor factor in 
the missionary movement today should 
simply run through an annual report of 
anavyerage society. In the various schools 
of the American, Board throughout the 
Orient there are at the present. moment 
no less than seventy thousand pupils re- 
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ceiving instruction that combines the 
industrial, intellectual and spiritual ele- 
ments. Methodists and Presbyterians 
could tell a similar story and so on 
through the list of accredited mission- 
ary societies. Of course it is education 
in the interest of the Christian religion 
and saturated with its spirit, but more 
and more missionaries look upon educa- 
tional work as one of the most important 
factors in bringing in the kingdom. 


HE EMPLOYED classes are receiv- 

ing special attention in several of 
the State Associations of Congregational 
churches, perhaps as 
the result of the in- 
fluence of the Indus- 
trial Committee of our 
National Council. The association of 
Northern California devoted an entire 
session to consideration of the report of 
its committee on this subject. This com- 
mittee held that the most important prob- 
lem of our time is that of labor, that a 
high sense of social responsibility and an 
intelligent appreciation of conditions are 
essential to its solution, that the evils 
connected with our present industrial 
system are underestimated, and that the 
failure of the churches to influence the 
people, the lack of results of their evan- 
gelistic efforts and their loss of spiritual 
power are bound up with this problem. 
The committee stated that ten million 
persons in this country are in poverty, 
that a million and three quarters of chil- 
dren of school age are employed as wage- 
earners and that one and a half millions 
of men in our cities are vainly search- 
ing foremployment. The committee ex- 
pressed its judgment that labor unions 
are an economic necessity and serve a 
legitimate purpose and that the “‘trust”’ as 
at present conducted is morally indefen- 
sible. The Church, said the committee, 
is under suspicion by the masses and 
must not lose its sympathy with the 
workers, must proclaim the supremacy 
of character over wealth, and must insist 
on one ethical standard for private and 
for business life. These opinions, after 
discussion, were unanimously adopted. 
While a general survey of the industrial 
situation throughout the country is in- 
teresting, presented to such an assembly, 
it might well be followed in the churches 
by a study of local conditions under the 
direction of a committee of laymen repre- 
senting both employers and employed. 


The Church’s Rela- 
tion te the Industrial 
Social Problem 


ORTHERN CALIFORNIA Congre- 

gationalists care for their own home 
missionary churches. Their association 
is the only one on the Pa- 
cific coast which has as- 
sumed self-support. Ac- 
cording to figures presented to their recent 
annual meeting by their superintendent, 
Rey. J. K. Harrison, that association 
gave last year for their missionary work 
$1.12 per resident member, while South- 
ern California gave fifty-eight cents, 
Washington twenty-four cents and Ore- 
gon nineteen cents. These figures show 
plainly enough that when the responsi- 
bility is placed on men and churches to 
cultivate their own field they will try to 
do it. If it is assumed by others, they 
will let the others do it. To put the 
proposition concretely, the contributions 
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of Oregon for home missionary work are 
sent to the National Home Missionary So- 
ciety at New York. Each missionary 
church in Oregon reports its work and 
needs to that society, which makes a 
specific appropriation for it, and Oregon 
sends to New York nineteen cents per 
member toward the amount appropriated 
for all its churches. Each missionary 
church in Northern California reports 
to the home missionary society of 
its own state, on which the responsibility 
rests to see that its needs are provided 
for, and Northern California comes to 
the help of its own churches at the rate 
of $1.12 per member. If the Oregon 
Home Missionary Society had to care for 
its own needy churches, receiving into its 
own treasury what it could raise, sup- 
plemented by a definite sum placed in its 
hands which it could distribute according 
to its best judgment, would not Oregon 
Congregationalists give more than nine- 
teen cents per member? 





HIS IS THE TITLE of a volume of 

116 pages which tells the story of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association for 
the last year. It is in many 
respects a model of what an 
annual report should be in 
order to gain readers. It is, however, 
of especial interest to Congregationalists 
as showing the encouraging results of 
new methods and measures inaugurated 
under the leadership of Dr. Doremus 
Scudder and his associates in Hawaii. 
Perhaps the account does not altogether 
justify the title, for there are dark places 
in the islands as viewed by the Christian 
worker, and the work to be accomplished 
in order to maintain Christian morals 
and churches is not an easy one. But 
this book makes it evident that the task 
has been taken up with new courage at 
the right moment, and that the spirit 
of optimism which pervades these pages 
is justified by conditions and prospects. 
Many Americans have cherished a life- 
long interest in the missionary work car- 
ried on in these islands for more than 
fourscore years, with marvelous results, 
yet with keen disappointments. This 
latest chapter is one of the most inter- 
esting yet written. Send a two-cent 
stamp to the association at Honolulu, 
and ask for a copy. 


Whereof 
We Are Glad 


IR HENRY IRVING’S sudden death 

is a loss not merely to the theater but 
also to the social life of the English- 
speaking world. For he 
was more than a great 
actor—versatility considered, perhaps the 
greatest actor of his generation—he was 
the leader of an upward movement for 
the English and American stage the re- 
sults of which found social recognition 
in his knighthood, which he himself val- 
ued chiefly because it was the sign of the 
removal of a stigma of social inferiority 
for his whole profession. Born in a 
country village of southern England, John 
Henry Brodribb—for Irving was at first 
a stage name—became a clerk in London 
and made his way through an elocution 
class to the stage, his first part, at the 
age of eighteen, being Richelieu in Bul- 
wer’s play. A long apprenticeship in the 
provinces preceded his first London suc- 
cess. Thereis a record of 649 parts which 
he played.before the age of forty-five. 


Sir Henry Irving 
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Behind his art and versatility as an actor 
there worked a high ideal for the stage. 
The whole setting of his plays interested 
him, down to the briefest words spoken 
by the smallest of the characters, and he 
put the stamp of his personal conception 
upon all with untiring study and pains. 
But more important as a motive force 
was a character at once lovable and full 
of energy. He is said never to have for- 
gotten a friend of his earlier days, and his 
pension list was.a long one. To these 
kindly qualities were added native refine- 
ment and a business skill which for years 
enabled him to manage a theater for the 
productions of plays in a manner which 
satisfied his ideals. Since the theater is 
among the greatest of the educators in 
our present social state, an educator the 
importance of which bids fair to increase 
rather than diminish in importance, the 
career of such an actor and idealist is of 
the greatest importance to the world. In 
the present degraded state of the purely 
commercial American theater, Sir Henry 
Irving’s example and ideals are helpful 
for encouragement and suggest hope of 
the dawn of better days. 





The President Calls for Fair 
Play 


Football must have reached large pro- 
portions to warrant the President of the 
United States with the vast claims of the 
nation and of many nations pressing on 
him, to take a hand in regulating the 
game. But just because football in col- 
leges and universities has come to mean 
what it does mean, it seems to us as wise 
as it is natural for our President to put 
forth his influence to make it honorable. 
He knows that competition in play and 
study and business, and in every worthy 
attainment is an essential factor in human 
progress and he exults in the zest with 
which it is carried on in our American 
life. Nowhere is competition more in- 
tense than in college football. The might- 
iest incentives are brought to play on the 
contestants, the love of praise, the passion 
to win, the honor of the college repre- 
sented, the rewards to the victors in posi- 
tion, privileges and public admiration, 
and these incentives are wrought up to 
the highest pitch of intensity by the pres- 
ence and shouts of many thousands on 
the field. 

Such conditions excite the worst pas- 
sions also, and to our shame it must be 
said, it has become too common for col- 
lege men to scheme like rascals and fight 
like animals for victory that has no value 
unless it is honorably won. The Presi- 
dent asked advisers and coaches of foot- 
ball teams to meet him and talk over the 
situation. He appealed to their manhood 
to use their influence for manly sport. 
As was to be expected they responded as 
manly men should. Mr. Roosevelt called 
for no new rules. He simply said, ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen, play fair.’’ 

Football is a rough game at best. It 
cannot be played without risk. Hard 
knocks must come, bruises and perhaps 
sometimes a broken bone, otherwise the 
game would not be worth playing or see- 
ing. Men are needed with the stuff in 
them to play and win. There is not a 
business or a public office today which 
does not call for such men. But the 
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underhanded trick, the foul blow, the 
deliberate purpose to injure an opponent 
in order to deprive his side of a fair 
chance to win—these things are a dis- 
grace, not only to our colleges, but to our 
American manhood, which cries out in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ Play fair!” 

Probably no one thing so extensively 
represents or influences the spirit of com- 
petition in this country as football. Al- 
most from the kindergarten our boys talk 
its language. They practice it every- 
where, eagerly read accounts of the great 
games, feel the spirit of their rivalry. 
They carry the atmosphere of it into the 
struggles of mature life. The President 
put his finger on a national sore that 
needs to be healed when he called for fair 
play in football. The vices that began 
as excrescences on it are eating into the 
heart of it. They are repulsively promi- 
nent in social and business and political 
life. They aré not wholly absent from 
church life. The thievery of politicians, 
life insurance frauds, conspiracies of 
trusts to cheat the people, brutalities of 
labor unions, mean schemes to gain office 
and rascally use of it are just the vices 
of boys’ games bloated with stronger am- 
bitions of manhood. The revolt against 
them finds expression in the cries against 
corrupted politics and tainted money and 
accursed monopolies. 2 

It is of little use to make a crusade to 
destroy football in order to do away with 
its evils. The only effective way to de- 
stroy it would be to kill the players. 
The game will go on. Competition in 
business and in all life will continue as 
long as humanity makes progress toward 
either evil or good. But the call for fair 
play grows more insistent. Our Presi- 
dent has voiced it worthily again and 
again. Let every honorable citizen em- 
phasize the demand. Gentlemen, play 
fair. 





Church Union in Work 


Christians of all names are coming to- 
gether in evangelistic, philanthropic, edu- 
eational and civic effort to an extent 
never known before. Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Christian En- 
deavor, Sunday schools and other great 
organized movements have proved con- 
clusively the advantages of such union in 
work. The common sense of Christians. 
approves of it. Men give money for it 
willingly and many follow their money 
with personal service. 

The next great advance in Christian 
work should be the union of churches 
as churches for definite ends. They have 
made considerable strides in this direc- 
tion in the last few years. In many towns. 
and cities they have united for special 
evangelistic campaigns. In some cases. 
they have joined to bring about social 
and civic reforms, or to promote some 
philanthropic service that applied -to the 
whole community. The way is now open 
in many communities to do systematic- 
ally what in some cases has been done 
sporadically. Let the churches of a town 
or city unite to do what they all agree 
that Christian forces should undertake 
in that place. 

What specifically can be done, and how? 
The Protestant Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts have 
united in some practical answers to these 
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questions. The diocese of eastern Massa- 
chusetts having appointed a committee 
to consider what could be done to pro- 
mote more effective Christian co-opera- 
tion, the Massachusetts Association of 
Congregational Churches appointed a 
similar committee. The two committees 
studied the matter together, with the 
result that both bodies last spring adopted 
substantially the same recommendations. 
We reprint them here as they were pre- 
sented by Bishop Lawrence to the dioce- 
san convention, since they were changed 
only in form and order in the report of 
the committee of the Congregational As- 
sociation : 


1. In these days when families and indi- 
viduals move from town to town, and house 
to house, many are lost to their churches. 

Why should not all the churches in a com- 
munity combine to engage one person, who, 
as representative of all Christians, may call 
upon the new comers, welcome and direct 
them toward the churches of their affiliation? 

2. The study of the religious conditions and 
needs of our communities is demanded in these 
days of change. 

A group of persons selected from the dif- 
ferent churches can make a far more intelli- 
gent and efficient study than any one person 
or parish. 

3. In some communities there are hundreds 
of people who, although not hostile to the 
Christian faith, do not enter a church. 

Public service in some central place where 
the people will find hymns, prayers and a 
gospel common to all Christians, may lead 
some to Christ, and at all events bring some 
Christians into closer sympathy. 

4. Bishop Gore of Birmingham suggests that 
“in the fellowship of common study of what 
our religion means, lie the great forces of re- 
union in the future.”’ 

May it not be helpful in these days of ear- 
nest questioning to have popular lecturers of 
learning and ability? Such co-operation has 
had great success in England. 

5. Holy Week is coming to be recognized as 
a helpful season by all Christians. By some 
action or appeal on the part of the representa- 
tives of all the churches, your committee be- 
lieves that it may be made a season, not only 
of moral cleansing and spiritual refreshment 
to all Christians, but of the encouragement of 
civic righteousness, temperance, purity, truth, 
honesty and altruism among the whole people. 


To these recommendations for co-oper- 
ative effort the Congregational body 
added the suggestion that to complete 
the joint study of the religious conditions 
and needs of the community there should 
be held “meetings of the representatives 
of all denominations, at stated times. to 
hear and discuss the reports of such 
study.” Here is a definite, feasible plan 
for the co-operation of churches in prac- 
tical Christian work. If carried out, it 
will lead to such further steps toward 
organic unity as commended themselves 
to all the churches. 

This is peculiarly their hour of oppor- 
tunity. Other organizations have been 
taking up work for the community and 
the world which belongs to the churches, 
but which they cannot do separately. If 
they do not unite to do it the power will 
pass from their hands. 

Who will lead them to enter on this 
unitedfeffort? In some cases the federa- 
tion of churches is in a condition to take 
the initiative. Thatis the kind of service 
which that body is organized to render. 
In other cases it must be taken up by 
individuals. The time to attempt this 
union is now, as plans for the coming 
winter are being made. In every town 
where the churches unite to do the work 
which they all aim to do for that town, 


an important step will be taken toward 
realizing the unity of the church for 
which all Christians are praying. 





Shall We Send the Boy to 
Prison 


Our Congregational Year-Book, tells 
us, what many may not have known, 
that Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, 
Col., is superintendent of the Sunday 
school in the Tabernacle Congregational 
Church. This is precisely where such a 
man should be, a man who is a lover of 
boys and a genius in reading the heart of 
a boy. No one will doubt that his work 
there is serving the cause of Christ. But 
if we understand Judge Lindsey aright 
we are sure he feels that no work of his 
is more fruitful for the kingdom of God, 
than that which he undertakes as judge 
of the Juvenile Court. It is a new spec- 
tacle and full of significance for the 
future—a courtroom for the trying of 
criminals transformed into an agency for 
the redemption of character. 

Judge Lindsey objects to being called 
‘‘the father of the Juvenile Court.” But 
he has done more to demonstrate its value 
than any other individual, and if we con- 
sider it as a part of a system which in- 
cludes the probation officer and the indus- 
trial school it is no exaggeration to assert 
that this method of combating crime is 
the most effective which the State can 
employ. Itis the method of the future. 
For the problem of crime is largely a 
juvenile problem. The larger proportion 
of men and women who enter a criminal 
career begin during the period of adoles. 
cence or earlier. The same physical and 
psychological conditions which make that 
period critical for good, the time when 
the largest number of conversions occur, 
make it also critical for evil. The boy 
under right guidance during those years 
may become a good Cnristian citizen. 
The boy who, during that eventful period, 
is surrounded by an evil environment 
will probably become an evil man. To 
help the boy in the right way during these 
years is one important duty, and it does 
not help him, no matter what he has 
done—to send him to prison. That is 
only toconfirm and strengthen tendencies 
for evil already too powerful. 

Two facts, then, about the Juvenile 
Court in its relation to the formation of 
character attract our attention. One is 
the effort of the court to punish the really 
guilty party. When a boy commits a 
crime it is generally true that some one 
else is even more guilty than he. The 
most important feature of the law in 
Colorado is that which provides for the 
punishment of any parent, guardian or 
other person, ‘‘who by any act encour- 
ages, causes, or contributes to’ the delin- 
quency of a child. For example: a man 
sent a twelve.year-old boy to a saloon. 
The boy entered the place and received a 
package from the bartender. He carried 
the package to a disorderly house. By 
the laws of Colorado the boy was “a de- 
linguent,”’ but the man who sent him on 
the errand, the saloon-keeper and the 
keeper of the disorderly house were really 
the offenders and they were arrested and 
punished. So careless parents may be 
fined and even imprisoned for delinquen- 
cies of their children. The responsibility 
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of others for the right training of chil- 
dren is thus emphasized in a manner not 
likely to be forgotten and the offense of 
inducing lawless conduct in children, 
either by neglect or by persuasion, is 
properly punished. 

The second important principle guiding 
the Juvenile Court is that youth should 
never be committed to prison while there 
is any hope of correcting waywardness 
by other methods. The system of proba- 
tion, one of the triumphs of Christian 
civilization, is here applied. It is carried 
out differently in different communities, 
but the common idea is that a boy found 
guilty of an offense may, by the advice 
of a probation officer who has investi- 
gated the case, be put under the watch- 
ful and friendly care of the officer for a 
given time instead of being committed to 
prison. In Denver there are three paid 
probation officers, in other places sal- 
aried officers are aided by volunteers, as 
in Indianapolis, where nearly two hun- 
dred men and women, doctors, lawyers, 
business men, clergymen and charitable 
women, aid the officials. The boy is not, 
generally, taken from-his home, he es- 
capes the contaminating influence of the 
prison and receives the advice and sym- 
pathetic assistance of wise friendship, 
which in a great number of cases is suffi- 
cient to rescue him from entrance upon a 
criminal career. 

It is not generally realized that a large 
number of boys are still committed to 
prison, even in a state like Massachu- 
setts, which is admirably equipped for 
the care of wayward youth under fifteen 
years of age. In the last printed report 
for that state we find that over seven 
hundred youth, eighteen years of age or 
younger, were committed to penal insti- 
tutions for adults during the year, and 
more than half of these were sent to 
county jails. Other states are following 
the same mistaken treatment of youth. 
Not the discipline of the prison but the 
training of the school, the guidance of 
some strong and kindly hand, are needed 
at this age. In other words, the right 
development of the probation system is 
of first importance, and where that dis- 
cipline fails the provision of industrial 
schools should cover the whole period of 
adolescence. 

Ministers can give to their people no 
more important message for Prison Sun- 
day than that suggested by the Juvenile 
Court and the probation system as ad- 
ministered by Judge Lindsey. The re- 
ports of that work abound with moral 
and religious lessons. Nor is there any 
more important task than that of res- 
cuing children and youth from a school 
and career of crime by treating them with 
wise and loving patience and providing 
them with better environing influences, 
thus overcoming evil with good. 





Ata conference of Orthodox Jewish rabbis 
in Boston last week the following significant 
admission wag made, “It is to be deplored 
that American freedom is today accomplish- 
ing what ages of persecution in Spain, Rome 
and other countries failed to do, and even 
what the Russian Government today is trying 
to do by violence—the estrangement of the 
Jew from his religion.”” This unquestionably 
is true. What an opportunity for the Christian 
Church in the presence of such an unmis- 
takable duty. 
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In Brief 


The biggest steamship in the world, now on 
her way to this country, is named Amerika, 
but she sails under the flag of Germany. 





The great international auto race came off 
this year with no one killed, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators. The race was won by 
a French machine. 





A New York woman’s club has passed 
resolutions indorsing Tammany and denounc- 
ing graft. This is no more inconsistent than 
many political platforms. 


Five deaths on the steamship Campania by 
a mighty wave sweeping over her destroy 
the proud record of the Cunard Line that it 
has never lost a passenger through an acci- 
dent. 


The Maine State Conference voted to have 
at its next meeting one session from which 
laymen would be excluded and where the 
clergymen could speak freely. This is an in- 
teresting straw. 








Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie have added 
$50,000 to a former gift to St. Andrews Uni- 
versity to equip the institution completely for 
athletics and recreation. Perhaps they re- 
gard the university as their namesake. 





Though Mrs. Phebe Hearst has given 
William Randolph Hearst to her country, she 
has also given a collection to California Uni- 
versity valued at $500,000, which may help to 
educate young men to useful public service. 





The journey by trolley cars between Boston 
and Philadelphia can be made by daylight in 
about three days, stopping by night at Hart- 
ford and New York. The fare is $4.50. No 
doubt it will prove a popular pleasure excur- 
sion. 





The Yale Freshman class has voted an 
apology for the disgraceful acts of some of its 
members. Under the strict discipline of the 
faculty and the New Haven police force the 
class of 1909 may yet achieve honorable rank 
among Yale alumni. 





Archbishop Farley of New York told acon- 
gregation of Italians in New York recently 
that the Church in the future was looking to 
them as its main bulwark. Are the Irish 
decreasing in numbers to such an extent as 
to justify this expectation? 





The artist whose angel figures at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John were objected to by the com- 
mittee of clergymen because they were fem- 
inine has closed the controversy by the use of 
a mallet and chisel. There are no angels there 
now to provoke discussion as to whether they 
properly represent the originals. 





Two important pulpits, one in the East and 
one in the Interior, are in the way of being 
capably filled through the call of Dr. G. G. 
Atkins of Burlington, Vt., to the First Church, 
Detroit, and Rev. A. M. Hyde of Toledo, O., 
to Porter Church, Brockton, Mass. Each 
church seeks its leader in the other’s terri- 
tory, and thus the proper equilibrium is main- 
tained. 





A religious newspaper has an advertisement 
calling for ‘‘a good strong horse to do the 
work of a country minister.’”’ We hope the 
horse was forthcoming and did the minister’s 
work. The advertisement reminds us of the 
sermon of the rector who preached on the lack 
of co-operation of the laity with pastors from 
the text, “‘ The oxen were plowing in the field 
and the asses were feeding beside them.”’ 





The fourth Sunday in October, we may re- 
mind our readers, is.set apart as Prison Sun- 
day. The work of reform, and especially of 
prevention, is one of the pressing problems of 
thetime. Pastors and others who are intend- 
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ing to speak on the subpact may procare m3 
rial of interest by addressing Hon. E. M, 
Warner, superintendent prison and jail work 
for the Connecticut Christian Endeavor Union, 
at Patoam, Ct. 





Our civil courts often do valuable service for 
philology by throwing light on the real mean- 
ing of words in our language. A judge of the 
Appelate Court of Illinois last week, which 
confirmed a sentence of picketers for violat- 
ing the law against picketing, said, ‘* There 
is no such thing as peacefal, polite and gen- 
tlemanly picketing any more than there can 
be chaste, polite and gentlemanly vulgarity 
or peaceful mobbing and lawful lynching.” 





However much theology may be decried, 
there are evidences that it continues to occupy 
the first place in the minds of thinking men 
and women. Between three and four thou- 
sand volumes are given out every day to the 
students that crowd the reading-room of 
the British Museum. The leading subject on 
which books are called for is, in a wide sense, 
theology, including works on the Bible, church 
history and the religious beliefs of all races 
and seets. 





Evan Roberts told Rev. F. B. Meyer the 
other day that the Welsh revival had hardly 
touched the outsiders, its effect up to date 
being chiefly upon church people. But this 
coming winter Mr. Roberts expects a remark- 
able response from the worldly elements. 
We cannot but think that he has underesti- 
mated the results thus far as respects the 
conversion of drunkards and outcasts, but 
we may all echo Mr. Meyer’s wish, ‘* What I 
would like to see would bea spirit of contri- 
tion and brokenness coming among our own 
people.” 





Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kan., 
has just paid a brief visit to Boston in con- 
nection with his appointment at Worcester as 
A. M. A. preacher. He occupied Dr. D. 8S. 
Clark’s pulpit at Salem on Sunday. He has 
just been participating vigorously in the Chap- 
man evangelistic campaign at Topeka, which 
he says has deeply stirred the city. He heart- 
ilty favors the methods employed and the mes- 
sage proclaimed. A culminating feature of 
these Chapman meetings was a procession of 
five thousand Sunday school teachers one day 
last week. 





Rey. Frank O. Hall, a prominent Universal- 
ist, says that if he had his way he would p!uck 
Rev. William Forbush, student rather of boys 
than books, out of his pastorate and make him 
professor in a theological seminary if he had 
to abolish the professorship of Assyriological 
Nectineutics to pay his salary. Mr. Hall is 
one of those who think that if the Christian 
public of this country does not soon wake up 
to the importance of impressing upon the 
plastic mind of the child the fundamentals of 
the moral law, the public will soon need to 
ery to God for mercy. 

The politicians may cast him out, but when 
District Attorney William T. Jerome of New 
York talks in the following fashion the hearts 
of the people will throb in response. Listen 
to his creed as expressed in a familiar talk 
with a Times reporter the other day: 


I believe in elementary virtues, in old-fash- 
ioned, Sunday school, puritanical virtues—the 
virtues enjoined by the Ten Commandments. 
There is an old hymn that has for its refrain, 
“* He died to make men good.” Good—that is 
the word. We should all strive to be good, 
to do right, to refrain from lying and stealing 
and murdering. It is all so simple—not at all 
a question of intricate policies. 





How could we have allowed our types last 
week to ascribe the debt of the Home Mission- 
ary Society to the American Missionary 
Society and that of the latter to the former! 
But we permitted that bad jumble and hasten 
te correct it. Indeed, in another part of the 
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paper the exact facts with reference to the 
American Missionary Association were given, 
and be it understood now that the Home 
Missionary Society debt is the larger, amount- 
ing to perhaps $180,000, while the American 
Missionary Association has a deficit of about 
$90,000, and perhaps that may dwindle con- 
siderably before the end of this week’s meet- 
ings at Worcester. 


It is to be hoped that Rev. Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., will read the letter in the New York 
Evening Post, written by a citizen of Lex- 
ington, Ky., with the aristocratic name of 
Fitzhugh, who tells of the fast bettering civ- 
ilization of the Negre population of that his- 
toric town. The pulpit of each colored church 
is occupied by a worthy and enlightening min- 
ister. Negro mechanics are recognized as 
master builders. Business enterprises re- 
quiring a high order of ability are managed 
by them. Lawyers, dentists, physicians, pho- 
tographers and a sculptor of interstate fame, 
teachers, and authors of “rare literary ex- 
cellence’”’ flourish and have “refined and 
well-appointed homes.”’ ‘In fine,” says Mr. 
Fitzhugh, ‘‘ they have a fully-equipped com- 
munity of their own composed of the higher 
class of their people.” This old Virginian 
slave-holder and ex-Confederate, who has 
lived nearly seventy years in contact with 
Negroes, goes on to say that among the Lex- 
ington Negroes he never has heard of “a 
single case of fraudulent practice, nor drunk- 
enness, nor scandal, nor matrimonial cruelty, 
nor immorality.” It is people of whom this 
can be said that Mr. Dixon and a remnant of 
other Southern leaders would forever con- 
sign to-a state of social degradation and in- 
feriority, because their skins are black. 





Personalia 


F. W. Sandford, leader of “the Holy Ghost 
and Us” society at Shiloh, Me, has been 
three times tried for manslaughter, and es- 
caped conviction each time, twice by disagree- 
ment of the jury. He has now been fined 
$100 on the charge of cruelty to his son. 


Miss Flora Clift Stevenson, who recently 
died in Edinburgh, was widely known in Scot- 
land for her remarkable service to philan- 
thropy and education. She was a member of 
the school board of Edinburgh for thirty-three 
years. She received this year the honor of 
the freedom of the city, and two years ago the 
university conferred on her the degree of 
LL. D. 


Prof. Emil yon Behring of the University of 
Marburg, Germany, discoverer of the diph- 
theria serum and a scientist of highest stand- 
ing, announced to the International Tuber- 
culosis Congress in session in Paris last week, 
that his experiments with animals had led him 
to discoveries which promised immunity to 
men from the many dread forms of tuber- 
culosis which ravage the race. 


Miss Helen Peabody, who died last week 
in Pasadena, Cal., was one of the pioneers of 
higher education of women. She was a grad- 
uateof Mt. Holyoke, and president of Western 
College, from its beginning in 1853 till 1886. It 
was founded largely under her guidance, on 
ths same lines as Mt. Holyoke. She was 
offered the presidency of Wellesley College 
when it was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Durant, 
and was a valued counselor in their plans. 


Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell died in New 
York Oct. 12, aged sixty-two years. Her hus- 
band, Brigadier General Lowell, was killed in 
the battle of Cedar Creek in October, 1864, a 
year after their marriage. Her brother was 
Col. Robert G. Shaw, killed in the attack on 
Fort Wagner. His monument stands at the 
corner ef the Common, opposite the State 
House in Boston. Her career as a philan- 
thropist is widely known and many have rea- 
son to be grateful for her public service in 
many ways. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


For the substantial embodiment of genuine 
religion commend me to a good country church. 
I have been privileged to come into close con- 
tact with one or two of late that have refreshed 
my spirit and served to offset much that I hear 
and read about the decrepit condition of rural 
religious organizations. Through the glory of 
a perfect October morning I drove recently 
eight miles to a town in the Massachusetts 
highlands which, despite the advent of rail- 
road and telephone, has retained many of its 
rural characteristics. It was the day for the 
annual rally of the Congregational church 
which has been a beacon light in the com- 
munity for nearly two hundred years. I liked 
the leisurely, deliberate way in which the peo- 
ple gave themselves to the celebration. They 
took practically all day for it, housewives 
leaving their kitchens and farmers their 
harvesting to review the work of the year, 
to plan for larger things and to hear one or 
two pertinent addresses. 


With my usual foresight I arrived just at 
dinner time when a number of children were 
flocking in to join their parents at the well- 
spread tables. This break between the heav- 
ier exercises of the day offered opportunity 
for social cheer and fellowship, and the two 
hundred or more present seemed like one 
family at a common board. Then we went 
upstairs and the roll was called, some respond- 
ing with verses and some with musical solos, 
while the unusual number of letters from per- 
sons at a distance showed how carefully the 
church falfills the shepherding function over 
absent members. Some had gone away to col- 
lege or business. Others were residing tem- 
porarily elsewhere but the words of apprecia- 
tion of the old church home were many and 
hearty. Probably some of these correspond- 
ents opened their hearts more widely in their 
letters than traditional New England reticence 
would have permitted them to do orally, had 
they been present. It was a revelation of 
what the Church is, after all, even to those 
who do not habitually say much about it. 


I came away with a sense of the importance 
of that church in that place, of the esteem in 
which it is held by the solid business men of 
the town, of the happy relationship of pastor 
and people evidenced by the former’s recent 
European trip at the expense of his parish- 
ioners. And in these days when so many 
other excellent institutions drain off interest 
and energy from the church it is good to 
believe that up and down our New England 
hills and valleys is this or that church which, 
despite vicissitudes and fluctuations, still holds 
creditably on its way, witnessing to the things 
of the Spirit, ministering to daily needs, help- 
ing to keep the fountains of our national life 


pure. 
* ° * 


I spent an interesting hour last week with a 
man whom I look upon as one of the most 
potent personalities in the whole Dominion of 
Canada. He is Rev. John A. Macdonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe. Heis a gift from 
religious to secular journalism. When I first 
knew him four years ago he was putting new 
life into the Toronto organ of Presbyterianism. 
Shortly thereafter he was selected for the 
responsible post of editor of a paper which is 
read far and wide through Canada and which, 
through its circulation of sixty thousand and 
because of its dignity, honesty and ability, 
influences public opinion probably more than 
any other paper. Mr. Macdonald preaches 
frequently in Toronto churches and he makes 
his editorial page a medium for the dissemina- 
tion of truth and the means of building the 
kingdom. Dr. Sheldon would like the moral 
tone and personal habits of the men who com- 
pose the editorial force of the Globe. Without 
making any proclamation to that effect, the 
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Globe approaches the ideal of a Christian dail 
newspaper. ‘i 
— ” 


Mr. Macdonald thinks that Toronto is now 
one of the best places for the study of theology 
to be found on this continent. Even Union 
Seminary with its new accession from Scot- 
land, Dr. Black, does not seem to him any 
more attractive than the Knox College School 
of Theology, where the late Dr. Caven was so 
long a ruling force and which has now three 
men on its teaching staff of exceptional gifts. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick occupies the chair of syste- 
matic theology; Dr. McFadyen, the teacher 
of the Old Testament, has already attained 
high rank as a scholar; while the recent in- 
auguration in the New Testament chair of 
Professor Kennedy, fresh from Scotland, puts 
a man there who, in the judgment of Dr. 
James Denney, has no equal in Scotland as 
a New Testament student and teacher. ‘“*‘ What 
does any one want of a dozen or even eighteen 
professors,” asks my enthusiastic friend, Mr. 
Macdonald, ‘when one can have three such 
great teachers?”’ The point of his question 
will not be lost by any who studied under 
Roswell D. Hitchcock at Union, Edwards A. 
Park at Andover and Samuel Harris at New 
Haven, not to speak of other master-teachers 
who are still with us in the flesh. 





In the Clerical Circle 


How many of the circle are familiar with 
the Prayer, by Dr. Martineau, which follows, 
whose beauty of expression is only exceeded 
by its beauty of spirit? It is peculiarly a 
prayer for ministers, by one of the greatest 
of them: 


O Thou Eternal, in whose appointment my 
life standeth, Thou hast committed to me my 
work; and I would commit to Thee my cares. 
May I wait upon Thy seasons, and leave my- 
self to Thee. May I feel that I am not my 
own, and that Thou wilt heed my wants while 
Iam intent upon Thy will. May I never walk 
anxiously, as if my path were hid, but with a 
mind fixed simply upon the charge intrusted 
to me, and desiring nothing but the disposi- 
tions of Thy providence. More and more fill 
me with a pity for others’ trouble, which 
shall bring forgetfulness of my own, with the 
charity of them that know their own unwor- 
thiness, with the promptitude of them that 
dare not boast of tomorrow and the glad hope 
of the children of eternity. Lead me in the 
straight path of simplicity and sanctity, and 
let neither the flatteries nor the censures of 
men draw me aside fromit. And unto Thee, 
the Beginning and the End, Lord of the living 
and Refuge of the dying, be thanks and praise 
forever. Amen. 


The following outline is suggested as a ser- 
mon for the times: Luke 12: 16—‘t The ground 
of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully ’’; theme, Using Great Opportunities in 
the Wrong Spirit. This rich man may be 
likened extraordinarily well to our own gen- 
eration. His success is like ours; his folly 
is our folly. (1) His wealth came in the best 
possible way, from the gift of God. (2) His 
enterprise in caring for it was great and good. 
(3) His planning for his soul’s future welfare 
is commendable as opposed to mere reckless- 
ness and improvidence. But his spirit in 
caring for the future was radically wrong, 
viz: (1) presuming on length of days; (2) 
restricting his service to the circumference 
of self; (3) making quantity the standard of 
life and (4) ease the goal. 

Js 


I hear from one of the members of the circle 
that he took The League of the Golden Pen 
for a prayer meeting subject recently and had 
a successful time of it. Most of his people 
knew nothing about it, were very glad to 
hear, and at the close of the meeting quitea 
number applied for cards of membership 
which the pastor had previously obtained 
from Bruther Byington, together with such 
literature as is published about the league. 
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So an increase was made unto this fine-spirited 
band of letter writers, and the day after that 
pastor returned from his vacation he received 
himself a kind and cheering anonymous letter 
from some one of thecircle. He says that it 
is the first anonymous letter he ever kept. 
a 

The suggestion in this column some time ago 
that there ought to be men trained to be su- 
perintendents of Sunday schools, to be hired on 
salary and to have oversight of all the Congre- 
gational schools in a city or given locality, 
drew out the reply that the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy is efficiently equipped 
to train men and women to be such superin- 
tendents and does do so, as a matter of fact. 
Nothing is more certain than that there will 
be many professionally trained superintend- 
ents over our best Sunday schools before long. 
I heard the other day of a school that was 
seeking such a man and knew not where to 
find him. The whole matter is a most im- 
portant one, worthy the serious consideration 
of churches not only, but of young college 
men who are undecided about studying for 
the ministry. The Sanday school has been 
wandering about in the wilderness a long 
time, if not forty years, and is about ready to 
cross over the Jordan into the Promised 
Land. _ 


How many of us are thoughtful about pro- 
testing in our sermons now and then against 
the folly and spiritual weakness, not to. say 
heathenism, of the common superstitions of 
life. Some may think that nothing is gained 
by such preaching. For those who think 
otherwise and believe that the treatment of 
this practical question may effectively warn 
some and help others, and may aid in forming 
right ideas in the minds of children, I suggest 
two texts, one Ps. 19: 9, ‘The fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever’’—sermon 
topic say, ‘‘Clean and Unclean Fear.’’ The 
other text, than which there is not a more 
appropriate and picturesque verse in all the 
Bible, is especially good for a children’s ser- 
mon. Look it up, if you are interested—Prov. 
26: 2. 

vt 


One of the recent books which will be found 
well worth a careful reading is Chapman’s 
The Dynamic of Christianity. It is hardlya 
layman’s book unless he be looking for the 
discussion of such a theme. While technical 
terms are generously employed yet they are 
used with precision and where nothing else 
would answer so well for those who make 
common use of the theological and philosopical 
vocabulary. The book is full of high thinking 
and clear statement. In its spirit and tend- 
ency it reminds one of that noble contribution 
to modern theological writing by the late Pro- 
fessor Stearns of Bangor Seminary, The Evi- 
dence of Christian Experience. Mr. Chapman 
gives the reader a unique and valuable ap- 
pendix chapter which is a synopsis of the 
argument of the book. 

J 

Oneof the younger ministers hereabouts tells 
this story on himself: When he was a Senior 
theologue he went toward the close of the 
season to supply a vacant pulpit in one of the 
Connecticut Valley towns. A few days after 
he received a copy of the weekly paper of 
that place with the following item marked: 
**Rev. —— —— of the Senior class at Yale 
Seminary supplied the pulpit at the Congre- 
gational church last Sunday, and the church 
will now be closed three weeks for repairs.” 

T. YOKEFELLOw. 





Talladega College, standing within sixty 
miles of the center of Negro population in the 
United States, enrolls a larger number of 
students this year than ever before, especially 
in the theological department. Its graduates 
are admitted to the Junior yearat Yale upon 
their diplomas. 
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The Church the Mother of Progress 


By Rev. John Hopkins Denison, Central Church, Boston 


Its Special Functions 
and Opportunities 











The Church is the mother of progress. 
In spite of all her apostacy, mistakes, 
selfishness, bigotry and greed, she has 
been, and always will be the mother of 
progress; all that is noble, kind, gener- 
oug and merciful, every institution that 
tends for righteousness and brotherhood, 
is her child, brought up on her breast; 
and only when it matured was it handed 
over to the State. Now she has no hospi- 
tals of her own. The State provides for 
the needs of the sick. But where did our 
hospitals originate? Inthe loving hearts 
of the early saints. Our almshouses and 
reformatories and homes for the aged, 
where were they before the State took 
them up? All were maintained by the 
organization of the Church, until the 
State, seeing their worth, accepted them. 

Society is not perfect yet; the institu- 
tions of the State are not yet those of a 
perfect brotherhood, nor has the king- 
dom of God yet come upon earth, and so 
the Church is still needed. Within her, 
those wonderful words of the Saviour 
still lie germinating, until she shall bring 
forth some new child more glorious than 
the last, that shall minister to the needs 
of the suffering world. 


A LABORATORY FOR EXPERIMENTS 


The Church is the laboratory for social 
experiments, where the principles of 
Christ are carried out in the world of 
daily life. Constant application of the 
old reagents to the new social compounds 
is being made. Itis necessary, therefore, 
that the Church should have in its labor- 
atory every sort of spiritual reagent and 
retort. Its elixir of life must be brought 
to bear upon every form of death. The 
reagent of brotherly love must be applied 
in every possible way to the mass of 
human misery and sin. And so we carry 
on our experiments. We make the test 
in our own little organization. We get 
up the wood-yard or the relief society, or 
the kindergarten, or the old ladies’ home, 
or the home for incurables. If the ex- 
periment is a success, if it does not ex- 
plode or do any damage, the State adopts 
it. Some communal experiments on the 
lines of brotherhood have blown up and 
caused serious disaster to those who were 
applying the reagents. Few of us have 
had an experience which has not involved 
some failures at least. Once in a little 
while our little societies have blown up 
and made a dismal mess; but we will try 
again, and do better next time. 

For all these experiments it is, of 
course, necessary to have a blowpipe 
to fan the fire to a sufficient glowing 
heat to make the various incongraous 
elements coalesce. We call this blow- 
pipe a minister. He should keep all the 
members of his church at high spiritual 
temperature; at fire glow; with a real 
enthusiasm for those things which are 
noble and loving and brotherly. Thus 
the Church is designed and equipped to 
be the advance guard of the world. Let 
it only step forth to the front, instead of 
hanging on to the coat tails of progress, 
and dragging back. 


If this phase of the Church, which is 
certainly the true one from the historic 
standpoint, could be presented to the 
ablest young men of today, they would 
crowd its ranks, and just so far as it is 
presented they do come in with enthu- 
siasm and interest. 


THE CREATION OF ATMOSPHERE 


The second great function of the Church 
today is the creation of an atmosphere. 
A laboratory not only is a place of ex- 
periment, but it also has a considerable 
effect on the atmosphere, as any one who 
has worked there knows. And it is not 
only experiments in sulphuret of hydro- 
gen that affect the air about. The Church 
should have a firm organization, to bring 
atmospheric pressure to bear on the 
community at large. Police claim that 
they are glad to enforce the laws if they 
can get sufficient backing of sentiment. 
Some officers have said that they would 
rather have the support of one saloon 
than of ten churches. It creates a 
stronger atmosphere. For real energy 
and support of anything it wants done, 
you can count upon the saloon every 
time. This ought not to be. The organi- 
zation of the Church ought to be a pneu. 
matic tube, through which a tremendous 
atmospheric pressure could be brought to 
bear against every evil, and to force on- 
ward every good which appears as a pos- 
sibility. 

SUPPLEMENTING OTHER AGENCIES 


But the church is not only useful asa 
laboratory and a pneumatic tube, it also 
has an interesting function as a maid.of- 
all-work. It has a function to supple- 
ment society on any side which it finds to 
be lacking, just as in the body, when one 
portion of the brain is damaged and un- 
able to perform its function, gradually 
another portion learns to take up its 
work. If you have but one maid in the 
house, when the cook gives notice, she 
has to cook; when the laundress gives 
notice, she has to wash; when the scrub- 
woman fails to appear, she has to scrub. 

So when the home fails to perform her 
duty, the church must take it up; when 
the social life of a community is limited 
or degraded, the church must supply a 
suitable social life by giving receptions 
or even dances; when the entertainment 
side is neglected, and life is but a dull 
misery, the church must look after it; 
when the community is ignorant of the 
common necessities of daily life, of cook- 
ing and housework, the church must see 
that they are educated in these matters. 
Thus we have what is commonly called 
an institutional church. Such a church 
has little place in a city that is properly 
balanced, where home and school and 
society, where kitchen and workshop and 
parlor all have their place, but each 
church must estimate those things which 
are lacking in its community and en- 
deavor to supplement them. It is, alas, 
the home which the church is required 
to supplement most of all. 


THE DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Perhaps the greatest need of all in 
America today is that of religious edu- 
cation. This is the one thing which the 
State has handed over to the Church as 
a trust. Nearly every other nation rec- 
ognizes that the religious side is cer- 
tainly one of the most important in the 
life of a child, and the State has under- 
taken to educate it properly. For the 
proper religious education of children an 
organization almost as complete as that 
of the public school is required. There 
should be religious primary schools where 
the great truths are taught, on which all 
religions combine. There should be reli- 
gious grammar schools where Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews could teach 
their separate beliefs and the historic 
development of their creeds and church 
history. There should be religious high 
schools where each denomination could 
emphasize the principles and methods 
for which it stands in the world; and to 
all this work should be given the very 
best of brain and heart and sinew that 
this great land holds. 


AN IDEAL TO WORK TOWARD 


The ideal church would be one which 
had on its top floor, for men of highly 
developed spiritual character, a plain un- 
garnished hail, where the truth of God 
was held forth in its simplest import, and 
its most deeply spiritual relations. On 
the floor below we would have a highly 
ritualistic service with beautiful music 
and ceremonials which would appeal to 
those of esthetic temperament. Below 
this, a rousing revival meeting with a 
brass band. And beneath all, perhaps, 
a religious theater, which through the 
means of the drama, would bring to bear 
on the minds of the lowest class of men, 
and those most alienated from the 
Church, truths which otherwise they 
would never see. 

In what has been said above I have 
spoken of the Church simply as a working 
organization having a specific function in 
social life, and not at all as a means of 
worship or as a fellowship of the follow- 
ers of Jesus. It should be unnecessary 
to mention these. 

But last, and greatest of all, what the 
world expects of the Church today is a 
higher quality of life. The day has gone 
by when men are inquiring, ‘‘ What do 
you believe? ” or how many members you 
have; also, “‘ How many converts did you 
make?” What the world wants to know 
today is, ‘What kind of a life are you 
living?”” When church members show 
to the world a life that is full of joy and 
peace, and of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, then the value of the Church or- 
ganization will be demonstrated incon- 
trovertibly. The supreme function of 
the Church is therefore to convey the 
highest kind of life into the veins of man- 
kind and then to afford a mighty organized 
machine through which that life may be 
expressed with thousandfold power and 
brought to bear upon every atom of mis- 
ery and sin in this great world. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


For the substantial embodiment of genuine 
religion commend me to a good country church. 
I have been privileged to come into close con- 
tact with one ortwo of late that have refreshed 
my spirit and served to offset much that I hear 
and read about the decrepit condition of rural 
religious organizations. Through the glory of 
a perfect October morning I drove recently 
eight miles to a town in the Massachusetts 
highlands which, despite the advent of rail- 
road and telephone, has retained many of its 
rural characteristics. It was the day for the 
annual rally of the Congregational church 
which has been a beacon light in the com- 
munity for nearly two hundred years. I liked 
the leisurely, deliberate way in which the peo- 
ple gave themselves to the celebration. They 
took practically all day for it, housewives 
leaving their kitchens and farmers their 
harvesting to review the work of the year, 
to plan for larger things and to hear one or 
two pertinent addresses. 


a 2 


With my usual foresight I arrived just at 
dinner time when a number of children were 
flocking in to join their parents at the well- 
spread tables. This break between the heav- 
ier exercises of the day offered opportunity 
for social cheer and fellowship, and the two 
hundred or more present seemed like one 
family at a common board. Then we went 
upstairs and the roll was called, some respond- 
ing with verses and some with musical solos, 
while the unusual number of letters from per- 
sons at a distance showed how carefully the 
church falfills the shepherding function over 
absent members. Some had gone away to col- 
lege or business. Others were residing tem- 
porarily elsewhere but the words of apprecia- 
tion of the old church home were many and 
hearty. Probably some of these correspond- 
ents opened their hearts more widely in their 
letters than traditional New England reticence 
would have permitted them to do orally, had 
they been present. It was a revelation of 
what the Church is, after all, even to those 
who do not habitually say much about it. 


e * « 


I came away with a sense of the importance 
of that church in that place, of the esteem in 
which it is held by the solid business men of 
the town, of the happy relationship of pastor 
and people evidenced by the former’s recent 
European trip at the expense of his parish- 
ioners. And in these days when so many 
other excellent institutions drain off interest 
and energy from the church it is good to 
believe that up and down our New England 
hills and valleys is this or that church which, 
despite vicissitudes and fluctuations, still holds 
creditably on its way, witnessing to the things 
of the Spirit, ministering to daily needs, help- 
ing to keep the fountains of our national life 


pure. 
* wd * 


I spent an interesting hour last week with a 
man whom I look upon as one of the most 
potent personalities in the whole Dominion of 
Canada. He is Rev. John A. Macdonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe. Heisa gift from 
religious to secular journalism. When I first 
knew him four years ago he was putting new 
life into the Toronto organ of Presbyterianism. 
Shortly thereafter he was selected for the 
responsible post of editor of a paper which is 
read far and wide through Canada and which, 
through its circulation of sixty thousand and 
because of its dignity, honesty and ability, 
influences public opinion probably more than 
any other paper. Mr. Macdonald preaches 
frequently in Toronto churches and he makes 
his editorial page a medium for the dissemina- 
tion of truth and the means of building the 
kingdom. Dr. Sheldon would like the moral 
tone and personal habits of the men who com- 
pose the editorial force of the Globe. Without 
making any proclamation to that effect, the 
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Globe approaches the ideal of a Christian dail 
newspaper. . 
* * 


Mr. Macdonald thinks that Toronto is now 
one of the best places for the study of theology 
to be found on this continent. Even Union 
Seminary with its new accession from Scot- 
land, Dr. Black, does not seem to him any 
more attractive than the Knox College School 
of Theology, where the late Dr. Caven was so 
long a ruling force and which has now three 
men on its teaching staff of exceptional gifts. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick occupies the chair of syste- 
matic theology; Dr. McFadyen, the teacher 
of the Old Testament, has already attained 
high rank as a scholar; while the recent in- 
auguration in the New Testament chair of 
Professor Kennedy, fresh from Scotland, puts 
a man there who, in the judgment of Dr. 
James Denney, has no equal in Scotland as 
a New Testament student and teacher. ‘“‘ What 
does any one want of a dozen or even eighteen 
professors,” asks my enthusiastic friend, Mr. 
Macdonald, ‘‘when one can have three such 
great teachers?’’ The point of his question 
will not be lost by any who studied under 
Roswell D. Hitchcock at Union, Edwards A. 
Park at Andover and Samuel Harris at New 
Haven, not to speak of other master-teachers 
who are still with us in the flesh. 





In the Clerical Circle 


How many of the circle are familiar with 
the Prayer, by Dr. Martineau, which follows, 
whose beauty of expression is only exceeded 
by its beauty of spirit? It is peculiarly a 
prayer for ministers, by one of the greatest 
of them: 


O Thou Eternal, in whose appointment my 
life standeth, Thou hast committed to me my 
work; and I would commit to Thee my cares. 
May I wait upon Thy seasons, and leave my- 
self to Thee. May I feel that I am not my 
own, and that Thou wilt heed my wants while 
Iam intent upon Thy will. May I never walk 
anxiously, as if my path were hid, but with a 
mind fixed simply upon the charge intrusted 
to me, and desiring nothing but the disposi- 
tions of Thy providence. More and more fill 
me with a pity for others’ trouble, which 
shall bring forgetfulness of my own, with the 
charity of them that know their own unwor- 
thiness, with the promptitude of them that 
dare not boast of tomorrow and the glad hope 
of the children of eternity. Lead me in the 
straight path of simplicity and sanctity, and 
let neither the flatteries nor the censures of 
men draw me aside fromit. And unto Thee, 
the Beginning and the End, Lord of the living 
and Refuge of the dying, be thanks and praise 
forever. Amen. 


The following outline is suggested as a ser- 
mon for the times: Luke 12: 16—** The ground 
of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully’’; theme, Using Great Opportunities in 
the Wrong Spirit. This rich man may be 
likened extraordinarily well to our own gen- 
eration. His success is like ours; his folly 
is our folly. (1) His wealth came in the best 
possible way, from the gift of God. (2) His 
enterprise in caring for it was great and good. 
(3) His planning for his soul’s future welfare 
is commendable as opposed to mere reckless- 
ness and improvidence. But his spirit in 
caring for the future was radically wrong, 
viz: (1) presuming on length of days; (2) 
restricting his service to the circumference 
of self; (3) making quantity the standard of 
life and (4) ease the goal. 

m 


I hear from one of the members of the circle 
that he took The League of the Golden Pen 
for a prayer meeting subject recently and had 
a successful time of it. Most of his people 
knew nothing about it, were very glad to 
hear, and at the close of the meeting quitea 
number applied for cards of membership 
which the pastor had previously obtained 
from Bruther Byington, together with such 
literature as is published about the league. 
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So an increase was made unto this fine-spirited 
band of letter writers, and the day after that 
pastor returned from his vacation he received 
himself a kind and cheering anonymous letter 
from some one of the circle. He says that it 
is the first anonymous letter he ever kept. 


wt 


The suggestion in this column some time ago 
that there ought to be men trained to be su- 
perintendents of Sunday schools, to be hired on 
salary and to have oversight of all the Congre- 
gational schools in a city or given locality, 
drew out the reply that the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy is efficiently equipped 
to train men and women to be such superin- 
tendents and does do so, as a matter of fact. 
Nothing is more certain than that there will 
be many professionally trained superintend- 
ents over our best Sunday schools before long. 
[ heard the other day of a school that was 
seeking such a man and knew not where to 
find him. The whole matter is a most im- 
portant one, worthy the serious consideration 
of churches not only, but of young college 
men who are undecided about studying for 
the ministry. The Sanday school has been 
wandering about in the wilderness a long 
time, if not forty years, and is about ready to 
cross over the Jordan into the Promised 
Land. is 


How many of us are thoughtful about pro- 
testing in our sermons now and then against 
the folly and spiritual weakness, not to. say 
heathenism, of the common superstitions of 
life. Some may think that nothing is gained 
by such preaching. For those who think 
otherwise and believe that the treatment of 
this practical question may effectively warn 
some and help others, and may aid in forming 
right ideas in the minds of children, I suggest 
two texts, one Ps. 19: 9, ‘The fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever’’—sermon 
topic say, ‘‘Clean and Unclean Fear.’’ The 
other text, than which there is not a more 
appropriate and picturesque verse in all the 
Bible, is especially good for a children’s ser- 
mon. Look it up, if you are interested—Prov. 
26: 2. 

ef 


One of the recent books which will be found 
well worth a careful reading is Chapman’s 
The Dynamic of Christianity. It is hardlya 
layman’s book unless he be looking for the 
discussion of such a theme. While technical 
terms are generously employed yet they are 
used with precision and where nothing else 
would answer so well for those who make 
common use of the theological and philosopical 
vocabulary. The book is full of high thinking 
and clear statement. In its spirit and tend- 
ency it reminds one of that noble contribution 
to modern theological writing by the late Pro- 
fessor Stearns of Bangor Seminary, The Evi- 
dence of Christian Experience. Mr. Chapman 
gives the reader a unique and valuable ap- 
pendix chapter which is a synopsis of the 
argument of the book. 

wt 

One of the younger ministers hereabouts tells 
this story on himself: When he was a Senior 
theologue he went toward the close of the 
season to supply a vacant pulpit in one of the 
Connecticut Valley towns. A few days after 
he received a copy of the weekly paper of 
that place with the following item marked: 
**Rev. —— —— of the Senior class at Yale 
Seminary supplied the pulpit at the Congre- 
gational church last Sunday, and the church 
will now be closed three weeks for repairs.” 

T. YOKEFELLOwW. 





Talladega College, standing within sixty 
miles of the center of Negro population in the 
United States, enrolls a larger number of 
students this year than ever before, especially 
in the theological department. Its graduates 
are admitted to the Junior year at Yale upon 
their diplomas. 
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The Church is the mother of progress. 
In spite of all her apostacy, mistakes, 
selfishness, bigotry and greed, she has 
been, and always will be the mother of 
progress; all that is noble, kind, gener- 
oug and merciful, every institution that 
tends for righteousness and brotherhood, 
is her child, brought up on her breast; 
and only when it matured was it handed 
over to the State. Now she has no hospi- 
tals of her own. The State provides for 
the needs of the sick. But where did our 
hospitals originate? Inthe loving hearts 
of the early saints. Our almshouses and 
reformatories and homes for the aged, 
where were they before the State took 
them up? All were maintained by the 
organization of the Church, until the 
State, seeing their worth, accepted them. 

Society is not perfect yet; the institu- 
tions of the State are not yet those of a 
perfect brotherhood, nor has the king- 
dom of God yet come upon earth, and so 
the Church is still needed. Within her, 
those wonderful words of the Saviour 
still lie germinating, until she shall bring 
forth some new child more glorious than 
the last, that shall minister to the needs 
of the suffering world. 


A LABORATORY FOR EXPERIMENTS 


The Church is the laboratory for social 
experiments, where the principles of 
Christ are carried out in the world of 
daily life. Constant application of the 
old reagents to the new social compounds 
is being made. Itis necessary, therefore, 
that the Church should have in its labor- 
atory every sort of spiritual reagent and 
retort. Its elixir of life must be brought 
to bear upon every form of death. The 
reagent of brotherly love must be applied 
in every possible way to the mass of 
human misery and sin. And so we carry 
on our experiments. We make the test 
in our own little organization. We get 
up the wood-yard or the relief society, or 
the kindergarten, or the old ladies’ home, 
or the home for incurables. If the ex- 
periment is a success, if it does not ex- 
plode or do any damage, the State adopts 
it. Some communal experiments on the 
lines of brotherhood have blown up and 
caused serious disaster to those who were 
applying the reagents. Few of us have 
had an experience which has not involved 
some failures at least. Once in a little 
while our little societies have blown up 
and made a dismal mess; but we will try 
again, and do better next time. 

For all these experiments it is, of 
course, necessary to have a blowpipe 
to fan the fire to a sufficient glowing 
heat to make the various incongruous 
elements coalesce. We call this blow- 
pipe a minister. He should keep all the 
members of his church at high spiritual 
temperature; at fire glow; with a real 
enthusiasm for those things which are 
noble and loving and brotherly. Thus 
the Church is designed and equipped to 
be the advance guard of the world. Let 
it only step forth to the front, instead of 
hanging on to the coat tails of progress, 
and dragging back. 


If this phase of the Church, which is 
certainly the true one from the historic 
standpoint, could be presented to the 
ablest young men of today, they would 
crowd its ranks, and just so far as it is 
presented they do come in with enthu- 
siasm and interest. 


THE CREATION OF ATMOSPHERE 


The second great function of the Church 
today is the creation of an atmosphere. 
A laboratory not only is a place of ex- 
periment, but it also has a considerable 
effect on the atmosphere, as any one who 
has worked there knows. And it is not 
only experiments in sulphuret of hydro- 
gen that affect the air about. The Church 
should have a firm organization, to bring 
atmospheric pressure to bear on the 
community at large. Police claim that 
they are glad to enforce the laws if they 
can get sufficient backing of sentiment. 
Some officers have said that they would 
rather have the support of one saloon 
than of ten churches. It creates a 
stronger atmosphere. For real energy 
and support of anything it wants done, 
you can count upon the saloon every 
time. This ought not to be. The organi- 
zation of the Church ought to be a pneu. 
matic tube, through which a tremendous 
atmospheric pressure could be brought to 
bear against every evil, and to force on- 
ward every good which appears as a pos- 
sibility. 

SUPPLEMENTING OTHER AGENCIES 


But the church is not only useful asa 
laboratory and a pneumatic tube, it also 
has an interesting function as a maid-of- 
all-work. It has a function to supple- 
ment society on any side which it finds to 
be lacking, just as in the body, when one 
portion of the brain is damaged and un- 
able to perform its function, gradually 
another portion learns to take up its 
work. If you have but one maid in the 
house, when the cook gives notice, she 
has to cook; when the laundress gives 
notice, she has to wash; when the scrub- 
woman fails to appear, she has to scrub. 

So when the home fails to perform her 
duty, the church must take it up; when 
the social life of a community is limited 
or degraded, the church must supply a 
suitable social life by giving receptions 
or even dances; when the entertainment 
side is neglected, and life is but a dull 
misery, the church must look after it; 
when the community is ignorant of the 
common necessities of daily life, of cook- 
ing and housework, the church must see 
that they are educated in these matters. 
Thus we have what is commonly called 
an institutional church. Such a church 
has little place in a city that is properly 
balanced, where home and school and 
society, where kitchen and workshop and 
parlor all have their place, but each 
church must estimate those things which 
are lacking in its community and en- 
deavor to supplement them. It is, alas, 
the home which the church is required 
to supplement most of all. 


THE DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Perhaps the greatest need of all in 
America today is that of religious edu- 
cation. This is the one thing which the 
State has handed over to the Church as 
a trust. Nearly every other nation rec- 
ognizes that the religious side is cer- 
tainly one of the most important in the 
life of a child, and the State has under- 
taken to educate it properly. For the 
proper religious education of children an 
organization almost as complete as that 
of the public school is required. There 
should be religious primary schools where 
the great truths are taught, on which all 
religions combine. There should be reli- 
gious grammar schools where Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews could teach 
their separate beliefs and the historic 
development of their creeds and church 
history. There should be religious high 
schools where each denomination could 
emphasize the principles and methods 
for which it stands in the world; and to 
all this work should be given the very 
best of brain and heart and sinew that 
this great land holds. 


AN IDEAL TO WORK TOWARD 


The ideal church would be one which 
had on its top floor, for men of highly 
developed spiritual character, a plain un- 
garnished hail, where the truth of God 
was held forth in its simplest import, and 
its most deeply spiritual relations, On 
the floor below we would have a highly 
ritualistic service with beautiful music 
and ceremonials which would appeal to 
those of esthetic temperament. Below 
this, a rousing revival meeting with a 
brass band. And beneath all, perhaps, 
a religious theater, which through the 
means of the drama, would bring to bear 
on the minds of the lowest class of men, 
and those most alienated from the 
Church, truths which otherwise they 
would never see. 

In what has been said above I have 
spoken of the Church simply as a working 
organization having a specific function in 
social life, and not at all as a means of 
worship or as a fellowship of the follow- 
ers of Jesus. It should be unnecessary 
to mention these. 

But last, and greatest of all, what the 
world expects of the Church today is a 
higher quality of life. The day has gone 
by when men are inquiring, ‘‘ What do 
you believe? ” or how many members you 
have; also, “‘ How many converts did you 
make?” What the world wants to know 
today is, ‘What kind of a life are you 
living?’”” When church members show 
to the world a life that is full of joy and 
peace, and of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, then the value of the Church or- 
ganization will be demonstrated incon- 
trovertibly. The supreme function of 
the Church is therefore to convey the 
highest kind of life into the veins of man- 
kind and then to afford a mighty organized 
machine through which that life may be 
expressed with thousandfold power and 
brought to bear upon every atom of mis- 
ery and sin in this great world. 
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Autumn in the Garden 


When the frosty kiss of Autumn in the dark 
Makes its mark 

On the flowers, and the misty morning grieves 
O’er fallen leaves, 

Then my olden garden, where the golden soil 
Through the toil 

Of a hundred years is mellow, rich, and deep, 
Whispers in its sleep. 


’Mid the crumpled beds of marigold and phlox, 
Where the box 
Borders with its glossy green theancient walks, 
There’s a voice that talks 
Of the human hopes that bloomed and with- 
ered here, 
Year by year— 
Dreams of joy, that brightened all the laboring 
hours, 
Fading as the flowers. 


Yet the whispered story does not deepen grief: 
Bat relief 

For the loneliness of sorrow seems to flow 
From the Long-Ago, 

When I think of other lives that learned, like 

mine, 

To resign, 

And remember that the sadness of the Fall 
Comes alike to all. 


What regrets, what longings for the lost were 
theirs! 
And what prayers 
For the silent strength that nerves us to endure 
Things we cannot cure! 
Pacing up and down the garden where they 
paced, 
I have traced 
All their well-worn paths of patience, till I find 
Comfort in my mind. 


Faint and far away their ancient griefs appear: 
Yet how near 
Is the tender voice, the careworn, kindly face, 
Of the human race! 
Let us walk together in the garden, dearest 
Heart— 
Not apart! 
They who know the sorrows other lives have 
known 
Never walk alone. 
—Henry van Dyke. 





RS. BURRELL’S interesting series 

of articles on furnishing a home, 

the last of which we print this week, will 
carry many suggestions, we 

aa ee are sure, to home lovers. 
They strike the two notes 

which are most needed in the field of 
house decoration and furnishing—the 
notes of simplicity and harmony. It is 
not too much to say that a large propor- 
tion of our American living-rooms are 
overcrowded with inharmonious furnish- 
ings and fail to produce that sense of 
restfulness which should be the effect of 
a true home. To a good many of our 
readers, it is true, the suggestion of the 
articles may be that of an expensive and 
therefore unattainable simplicity. We 
who live in rented houses or whose in- 
comes are wholly consumed in the pur- 
chase of needful food, clothing and edu- 
cation, cannot dream of spending money 
for many of the dainty and pretty things 


which Mrs. Burrell describes and are not 
at liberty to make over our houses with 
paint and paper. Nevertheless, it is well 
to have ideals of beauty, even though we’ 
must postpone their realization; and to 
be reminded that simplicity and harmony 
are the aims of furnishing will be a help 
to us in such changes as we are able to 
make from time totime. It is better to 
have a beautiful house in our minds, even 
though we are not able to embody it in 
actual materials, or only piecemeal and 
in slow progress, than it is to be content 
in thinking that there is no ideal of 
beauty and simplicity to be realized in 
our everyday surroundings. And since 
even a single harmoniously beautiful 
room is an education if lived in day by 
day, we may be able to make a beginning, 
if not with the materials suggested in 
these articles, yet at least in the spirit 
of simplicity and harmony which they 
inculcate. 
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Furnishing a Home 
1V. BEDROOMS, NURSERY, BATHROOM 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


The mother usually has for herself the 
large front bedroom, often one with an 
alcove, which gives the rest of the room 
something of the air of a sitting-room as 
well as a sleeping apartment. A good 
combination of colors for such a room is 
the old Continental blue and buff. 

Have the ceiling a deep cream color, 
running well down on the sides, with the 
usual plain picture molding at the bot- 
tom. The rest of the paper may be a 
plain blue with tiny fleurs-de-lis of a 
lighter shade of blue, er it may have a 
large, interwoven cream white pattern. 
The paint in the room ought to be cream 
color like the ceiling. 

For the floor, have a carpet of deep 
blue with a very small irregular figure. 
If fleurs de-lis are on the paper these may 
be repeated in the carpet. Or, have a 
plain ingrain filling and a Brussels rug 
with a border. If the room is used for 
sewing, of course a wood floor is best, 
with perhaps a wood fiber rug in deep 
blue. 

The furniture may be painted white if 
there is a wood set in use, or the bed may 
be discarded, a white enameled iron one 
put in its place and the bureau and chairs 
painted white. It would be a pity to 
spoil the effect of the room by using a 
dark set, unless, indeed, one has pieces 
of old mahogany which would be just the 
thing. 

If there is a sofa, cover this with printed 
blue and white cotton, with pillows to 
match, and have the window curtains 
white muslin with two side strips of the 
same blue and white over. The bed may 
have a pretty muslin valance or cover, 
or, if one is lucky enough to own an old 


* Last in a series of four articles. The first num- 
ber appeared Sept. 30, 








blue and white woven spread it will be 
beautiful here. 

The room for the young lady daughter 
is always prettiest in pink. Have the 
walls covered with a satin striped pink 
paper, or one with large roses on a white 
ground, with a white ceiling. Paint the 
woodwork a pink to match, and give the 
furniture two thick coats of white; or, 
buy a white enameled bed and bureau 
and chairs. Have a plain, fine white 
matting on the floor with white fur rugs, 
or a Brussels rug with roses, or a wood- 
fiber rug in pink and white. 

A shirt waist box may be covered with 
chintz like the wall paper, and a couch 
upholstered with the same, with a point 
d’ esprit cover over pink silesia for the 
bed. A good purchase for this room is 
an old-fashioned mirror with a gilt frame 
which can be hung flat against the wall, 
rather low down, so that the owner of 
the room may ses the sweep of her pretty 
gowns. 

A boy’s room should be the exact oppo- 
site of this dainty apartment. No such 
frills for him! Still, he enjoys a com- 
fortable and attractive room as much as 
does his sister. 

Have a plain, stained floor here, with 
a good Navaho rug on it, in as subdued 
colors as possible, for the crude reds are 
not always good. There are matting rugs 
which imitate the Navaho patterns in 
quieter colors and cost less—about ten 
dollars for a good-sized one. With either 
of these the walls are best done in a plain 
color, @ deep red cartridge paper, or a 
buff one will look and wear well. Have 
a broad, stained shelf run around two 
sides of the room, about four or five feet 
from the floor, for ‘‘collections,”’ books 
and a boy’s belongings in general. This 
is much better and more easily kept clean 
than a cabinet. 

The bed should be a strong iron one, 
white, preferably, with a crocheted 
spread with fringe, instead of a valance. 
A deep chest of drawers with a service- 
able mirror above is better than a bureau 
fora boy. There should also be a large 
table—a fair sized kitchen table, stained 
like the floor, looks well. On it have a 
book.rack, a heavy ink stand and a sheet 
of blotting paper, with a tray for pens 
and pencils. A writing-chair of conven- 
ient height will be needed and in addition 
an armchair and a large rocking-chair. 
Good porch-chairs, stained brown, with 
feather cushions tied on make the best 
sort for this room. They will bear tip- 
ping back, and not be injured by the carv- 
ing of initials on the frames. In addition 
to these have a stout couch, or let the 
boy build a window-seat and fill it for 
him with dark red pillows of wool dam- 
ask. 

The nursery is a fascinating room to 
furnish nowadays, with the shops full of 
lovely and sensible things. Have the 
walls painted if youcan. A pale green 
is lovely for a nursery—or put on a poppy 
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paper in red and white, or one with pop- 
pies and daisies mixed. Have the floor 
stained, with a substantial, warm rug to 
sit and lie on. A green and white Japa- 
nese cotton rug washes well. Have a 
carpenter put in a window seat with a 
chest underneath for toys, and let the 
painter make a blackboard right on the 
wall; it can easily be papered over when 
the nursery needs it no longer. 

Have the cribs or beds of white iron, 
and have one or two comfortable rockers 
in willow or mission; the latter cannot 
be bought for less than three dollars 
apiece. Do not forget to have small 
chairs for the children, and one or two 
of more than usual height for use at the 
large, square table. A good chest of 
drawers is excellent in this room, as well 
as a strong, high fender for the open fire 
or stove, two or more covered boxes, a 
shelf for books, and a folding fence in 
which to put the creeping baby. A frieze 
of Mother Goose pictures put around the 
wall at a height of three feet ora little 
more is always a delight, and so are 
some low hung pictures of babies, kittens 
and puppies. 

The guest room may have a paper with 
‘a tiny vine of yellow roses on a yellow 
ground, mahogany or white furniture, a 
chiffonier, a dressing table, pretty dotted 
Swiss curtains and valance and some 
good pictures. 

The servant’s. room, like the nursery, 
should be painted rather than papered; 
it pays in the end. The floor may be 
stained and have a rug, or there may be a 
matting, also with a rug. The bed should 
be a folding white iron cot, with spring 
fastened on, and no wood at all; these 
are most comfortable and durable, and 
with a really good mattress make an ex- 
cellent bed. There should also be a sub- 
stantial and well-fitted washstand and 
bureau, a rocker, some bright pictures 
and a prettily curtained window. 

The bathroom is often the despair of 
the housewife, if the wood is dark and 
the plumbing old fashioned. Stain the 
floor brown, and paint all the rest of the 
wood, dado, doors, closets and all, with 
white enamel paint. Paint the inside of 
the tub also, and the shelves in the room. 
Cover the walls with blue and white tile 
paper, glazed, and have a nickel towel 
rack running along one side of the room, 
and a nickel soap dish. Put in a good 
mirror, some blue and white china on the 
wash stand and have a blue and white 
cotton Japanese rug, and you will be 
charmed with the modern fresh and de- 
lightful room. 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


70. ENIGMA 


A shadow on my pathway fell, 

From whence it came I could not tell; 
I noticed it with scarce a thought, 
And soon its presence was forgot. 


Again it came, and touched my brow, 

It left a print—I see it now. 

It lingered in my shining hair, 

And left my locks all blanched and spare. 


It followed me; so‘hard it pressed 

It bent my form; I longed for rest. 
But while I tarried—once so fleet— 
With viewless chains it bound my feet. 
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Then breathed a mist that dims my eyes 
Till all the distance hidden lies; 

But, this I whisper you apart, 

It leaves untouched my sturdy heart. 


And, better still, I’ve learned to know 
This clinging phantom is no foe, 
But one that forces needed rest 


On travelers adown life’s west. 
SEA. 


71. LITERARY HOMONYMS 


(In words of similar sound but different 
spelling find the names of twenty-one writers.) 

Having nothing interesting to read I decided 
to lock the door of our lodgings and take a 
stroll on the shore. The waves were coming 
over the bar in fine form, and nothing could 
be fairer than the Italian scene. Here and 
there a clam or crab dotted the beach, and 
back on the shore the hawthorn bushes were 
in full bloom. The water was of a steel blue 
and the sky bluer. I had my cane with me, 
my bunion troubling me somewhat, but the 
children gamboled with glee, having nothing 
on but some Joose sacks or a sort of simple 
spencer. I pitied an abbot who came by on 
his way from his monastery because he was a 
poor bachelor. His stern visage did not relax 
at the sight of the children’s gayety. It gives 
me pain to see a man so weaned from healthful 
joys. I wonder if solitude will ever pall on 
him. I will venture to say that the entice- 
ments of a good cook would not be too worldly 
for him, and I should not like to have to pay 
his scot at a good restaurant. From his ap- 
pearance it would be cheaper to settle the 
score of his tailor. Well, there is no life se 
happy as that lived in well-regulated homes, 
whether on the shores of the Po or the Mer- 
rimac. DOROTHEA. 


72, DECAPITATION 


The PRIMAL frost hath stolen the royal coat 
Rich-hued, wherewith fond Autumn had arrayed 
The kingly mountain with so grand parade 

Of gold and crimson; yet ’tis decked, I note, 

With wealth on which a miser’s eye might gloat, 

In silver robe, with glittering pearls inlaid. 

The brilliant clouds that round the sunset played 
ALL fading, faintly round his Oright crest float. , 
The fields are not all brown—a silver sheen 

Glitters and gleams upon their bosoms bare ; 

The oriole’s nest swings from the maple bough ; 
A birdlike leaf, still fluttering there, is seen ; 

The old elm waves its boughs with graceful care ; 

Cold beauties lingers o’er the landscape now. 

: A. L. 8. 


ANSWERS 


65. The letter H. 

66. Man-date, man-age, man-drake, 
man-grove, man-kind, man-or. 

67. Took, too, to. 

68. 1. Outing. 2. TheCentury. 3. Country Life 
in America. 4. The World’s Work. 5. The De- 
signer. 6. Current Literature. 7. The Cosmopol- 
itan. 8. The Atlantic. 9. The Smart Set. 10. 
Public Opinion. 11. Town Topics. 12. Judge. 13. 
Everybody’s. 14. Booklovers’. 15. The Red Book. 
16. Short Stories. 17. Vogue. 18. The Saturday 
Evening Post. 18. The Modern Priscilla. 20. The 
Scientific American. 21. The American Boy. 22. 
Independent. 23. Good Housekeeping. 24. Table 
Talk. 25. The Ram’s Horn. 26. The Black Cat, 
27. Recreation. 28. Outlook. 29. Life. 30. Sun- 
set. 31. Success. 

69. Delight, lighted. 


man-go. 


Excellent recent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Corney, New Castle, N. H.,to 61; Mrs. R. H. 
Francis, Assonet, Mass., 58, 59, 62, 63, 64; Ralph 
M. Kellogg (aged nine), Voluntown, Ct., 62, 63; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 58; Emily C. 
Graves, Jericho, Vt. 62, 63, 64; N. 8. P., Newbury- 
port, Mass., 62, 63,64; E.B. D , Springfield, Mass., 
58,62; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 62, 63, 64; 
Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 62, 63, 64; C. L. 
King, North Easton, Mass., 62, 63, 64. 

This is a specimen solution of 61 (1): 


114 7 18 2 
17 23 5611 9 


15 6 19 22 3 
16 


4 12 


24 2 
8 20 


13 10 
21 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LIGHT-BEARERS 


Among whom ye are seen as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life. 





Missionary enthusiasm is not merely 
faith, confidence in God, confidence in 
his word; missionary enthusiasm is love 


‘for mankind inspired by and touched 


with a divine fire; and where this power 
of the Spirit of God is there that mission- 
ary enthusiasm manifests itself in irre- 
sistible energy and efficacy.—Richard 
S. Storrs. 
Lord, when we pray, “‘ Thy kingdom come!” 
Then fold our hands without a care 
For souls whom Thou hast died to save, 
We do but mock Thee with our prayer. 


Thou eouldst have sent an angel band 
To call Thine erring children home; 
And thus through heavenly ministries 
On earth Thy kingdom might have come. 


But since to human hands like ours 

Thou hast committed work divine, 
Shall not our eager hearts make haste 

To join their feeble powers with Thine? 


To word and work shall not our hands 
Obedient move, nor lips be dumb, 
Lest through our sinful love of ease, 
Thy kingdom should delay to come? 
—Helen G. Rice. 





Merely to repeat his words is not to 
continue his work; we must reproduce 
his life, passion and death. He desires 
to live again in each one of his disciples 
in order that he may continue to suffer, 
to bestow himself, and to labor in and 
through them towards the redemption of 
humanity, until all prodigal and lost 
children be found and brought back to 
their Father’s house.—Auguste Sabatier. 





I ask you whether you really want a 
great draught of fishes, for you can have 
them if you want them. Christ knows 
the business better than you do; and if 
you will come out of the cloister of the 
church, and seek the people in his spirit, 
I promise you that very soon you will 
not be able to drag the net for the multi- 
tude of fishes.— W. J. Dawson. 





Give me three hundred men, give me 
one hundred men with a passion for the 
salvation of this city, and I will answer 
for it, Boston shall be saved.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Lord, I desire the coming of Thy 
kingdom and the doing of Thy will 
on earth with all my heart. Abide 
with me, that by the assistance of 
Thy Holy Spirit I may overcome the 
hindering power of evil in my life. 
Make me a joyful helper in Thy 
work, a bearer of Thy light to men 
in purity of heart and word, by faith 
and zeal, justice and charity, kindness 
and continual cheer. Help me to be 
always teady with my witness to Thy 
love. When I bring my offering for 
Thy service, may I remember my 
brother’s need and all the blessings 
of Thy presence in my life. Come, 
Spirit of the living God, Witness and 
Advocate, to bless Thy Church, to 
make Thy people steady for Thy 
work, to bring in truth and joy to 
men. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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Steel Squares and Rubber Shoes 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY 
Nearly all of you have seen the large 


steel squares that are used by carpenters, 


but perhaps you do not know when and 
where they were first made, and how they 
came to be used. The making of them is 
a great industry now, but when 
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For the Children 


had found their way all over the country, 
and had made their inventor famous. 
Such was the small beginning of a 
large and important industry. People 
came miles to see the wonderful forges, 
the showers of sparks flying from beneath 
the heavy hammers, and listen to the din 
of the thousand workmen. And it all 
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on the spot where the first one was made 

more than ninety-five years ago. 
Something more than seventy years. 
ago, there was a man often seen in the 
streets of New York, who was called “the 
India rubber man.”” Everything that he 
wore—cap, coat, shoes, waistcoat and even 
his cravat—were made of India rubber. 
His real name was Charles Good- 





the last century came in there was 
not ene in use. 

The inventor was a poor Ver- 
mont blacksmith, Silas Howes by 
name, and he lived in South Shafts- 
bury, not far from Bennington, 
where General Stark wen his fa. 
mous victory over the British in 
the Revolution. Very often at 
his forge Howes must have heard 





Baking-Day 
BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Mistress Marjorie loves to play 

She is the cook on baking-day. 

Up goes the sleeve from the dimpled arm; 
On goes the tier to keep from harm 

Dress of lace and embroidery— 


** Sometimes you spill things!’’ says Marjorie. 


year. Perhaps you have heard of 
him. He was the inventor of vul- 
canized rubber. 

India rubber is the product of 
the caoutchouc tree, which grows. 
in South America. The Indians. 
of Brazil tap these trees, and the 
juice or sap, which is something 
like milk or cream makes India. 
rubber when dried. In this coun- 
try it was used only to erase pencil 











stories of the battle told by sur- 
viving veterans of the war. But 
he did not spend all of his time 
listening to stories or telling them. 
He was poor and had a large fam- 
ily, and it was not always easy to 
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make ends meet. 
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One dull, rainy day a peddler of 
tinware called at his shop to have ‘ 





the blacksmith fasten a shoe on H 
































his horse. These peddlers traveled 














up and down the country, calling 
at every farmhouse, and buying 
everything in the way of barter. 
This one had a number of wornout 
steel saws that he had picked up 
in various places. Howes bar- 
gained for them, shoeing. the ped- 
dler’s horse, and receiving the 
saws in payment, and each thought 
he had made an excellent trade. 

What was the blacksmith going 
to do with the wornout saws, do 
you suppose? Well, he had an idea, 
and, as it proved, it was a very 
happy idea. It was to polish and 
weld two saws together, at right 
angles, and thus make a rule or 
measure, superior to anything 
then in use. After a few at- 
tempts he succeeded in making a 
‘‘square,” marked it off into 
inches and fractions of inches, 
and found that it answered every 
purpose that he intended it for. 

In the course of a few weeks he 
made quite a number during his 
spare hours. These he sent out by 
the peddlers, who found every car- 
penter eager to buy one. Soon he 
found orders coming in faster than 
he could supply the demand. One 
of his steel ‘‘squares’’ would sell 
for five or six dollars, which was 
five times as much as it cost him, 
so there was money in this new 
idea of his. 

He applied for and obtained a 
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Josernine Rvce 


Sweet and sticky from top to toe, 

Watch her tripping it to and fro. 
Raisins and currants and eggs and spice, 
Citron and sugar and. all that’s: nice, 
Butter and essences—“* Deary me! 

Cooks can’t be stingy! ”’ says Marjorie. 


Into the oven she pops a pie. 

**Won’t they just love a piece by and by! 
Cookies and cakes and the puddings too, 
Marked with an ‘I’ and a ‘love’ and a ‘U’; 
Brown and bonny they soon will be. 
Cooking is lovely!’ says Marjorie. 


Mother goes by with a pat and a smile 
(Watching the oven all the while); 

Father comes tip-toeing out to look 

At the dear little maid who is playing cook; 
Laughing at her as she laughs in glee. 
“The cook is lovely, at least!’’ says he. 


’ ! 
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marks, but the Indians made bot- 
tles and shoes of it, which were 
considered very curious, and sold 
for a wonderful price. 

After a time a number of men 
got some rubber from Brazil and 
tried to make shoes in this coun- 
try. But they were not very suc- 
cessful. The shoes would stiffen 
and freeze as hard as iron in the 
winter, and in the summer they 
would melt. What Goodyear was 
trying to find out was how to make 
rubber so that it would neither 
freeze nor melt, 

It was a long time before he 
found out. Many men would have 
been discouraged, but Goodyear 
did not once think of giving up. 
He was so poor that he had to bor- 
row money to buy rubber with. 
Sometimes he was without wood 
or coal, and his family was kept 
from starving only by the kind- 
ness of neighbors; still he per- 
severed. 

One day, as he was at work mix- 
ing rubber with sulphur, it fell out. 
of his hand upon the hot stove. 
It was some time before he could 
recover it, and then he observed 
that it had not been melted by the 
heat. He carried the rubber out 
of doors and let it remain over 
night, and although the tempera- 
ture was below zero, it did not 
freeze. By accident he had stum- 
bled upon what he had long been 
searching for. 

But he had yet to learn how to 
mix the rubber and the sulphur, 
and then he had to make people 
buy his vulcanized rubber gar- 
ments. To this end he made a 
complete suit for himself, and 
wore it in all kinds of weather 
to advertise his goods. He even 











patent on his invention, so that 

no one else could deprive him of the profit 
it gave him. It was just after the close 
of the War of 1812, and money was scarce 
and difficult to get. But Silas worked 
early and late, and as he earned money he 
bought iron, which he manufactured into 
steel, and hired men to help him. In a 
few years he was able to erect a large 
factory and put in machinery for the 
making of squares, which by this time 


came about from a thoughtful man’s 
seeing a few wornout saws in a peddler’s 
wagon. 

Silas Howes lived to be a millionaire, 
and he did a great deal of good with his 
money. Few names are deserving of 
more lasting remembrance than that 
of the successful Vermont blacksmith. 
When he died the Eagle Square Company 
was organized, and squares are still made 


carried a cane of India rubber, 
It was not strange that he was called the 
‘India rubber man.”’ 

At last people found out that his rubber 
garments were all that he represented 
them to be. People that had to be out 
in the rain could now keep themselves 
from getting wet. Everybody has been 
made more comfortable, and a great many 
lives have been saved, by rubber boots 
and rain coats. 
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About Birds and Other Animals 


ERE are two “‘left-overs’”’ from 
H our Indian Corner to which I will 

add left-over vacation letters—I 
must finish them all this week! 

An aged lady in Rhode Island thinks 
“apple slamp” was an Indian word and 
thing, because an old Indian woman of 
her childhood remembrance spoke of it 
so often. I doubt it very much; I do not 
believe the aborigines had any such elab- 
orate and delicious dishes as apple-slump, 
appledump, or pandowdy! In fact, I 
find, on inquiry, that these were prepara- 
tions of our New England foremothers, 
with no hint of Indian origin. Besides: 
did the Indians have apples at all? Did 
not the Pilgrims bring them from old 
England? The famous Marshfield apple 
tree was planted by Peregrine White, the 
first white (and White) child born in New 
England; it lived long after him (he died 
in 1704), and his descendant in our Library 
will show you a piece of it—but where 
did Mr. P. W. get the seed? How about 
Governor Endicott’s pear tree in Danvers 
—is that still alive? Indian or English? 

Second Indian left-over: And now 
comes a “souvenir” from North Caro- 
lina, with a gay little bird—Toxaway— 
and this note under it: ‘‘ Means in Indian, 
Red bird.” Any of you know Toxaway? 

This will serve to introduce a letter 
from a new little Cornerer. The bird she 
speaks of is the ‘“‘rare old bird” of the 
stork family (African, not American), re- 
cently pictured in the Corner. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have something better 
thana bird. I havea little baby brother and 
he is the littlest thing you ever saw. I have 
two brothers now so that makes it nice for 
Hamilton and I. Papa has gone to preach, 
but he will be with us soon. Mamma is sick 
and has a nurse so I have to make the best of 
it. Hamilton has a stick and he rides it just 
as you would ride a horse, so he has a nice 
time. But I spend most of my time playing 
with the girls or reading or writing and some- 
times I chop up five or ten shingles too. Good 
Bye. CAROLINE M. 


This letter is not dated, but is post- 
marked on Cape Cod (that is where the 
first New England baby was born!); I 
think that is only her vacation home. 

This is from the Western boy that won 
the ‘rare old bird” prize: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for that 
book—Chapman’s Color Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds—which I received last Saturday. It 
is splendid! I have had a good time this sum- 
mer in Colorado, where I saw many specimens 
of what is commonly called Rocky Mountain 


Canary. [Can Frank describe that canary’s 
song?—Mnr. M.] 
Topeka, Kan. FRANK H., JR. 


He is the boy to tell us about the “‘ road- 
runner”’ of the Arizona letter in the last 
Corner. And now, while thinking what 
other birds could be Cornered, I see an 
interesting paragraph in the Transcript 
about an Iowa farmer who raises wild 
geese! It reminds me of the same thing 
heard in Prince Edward Island—and I 
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saw the geese. Our Brackley Beach land- 
lord had a large enclosure for them close 
beside the water, so they could go out and 
take a swim. 

This is the simple story. When the 
wild geese are on the way for their sum- 
mer vacation in the far North—in Dr. 
Grenfell’s land, and beyond—they ‘‘trim 
the shore”’ of the Gulf coasts, and some 
of the flock are attracted by the tame 
geese on the land, and join them. They 
are carefully driven into a pen, and one 
wing clipped, so that they cannot fly. 
They are nicely cared for, and breed with 
the domestic geese, the young geese being 
sent each year to the Boston market. 
John K. wrote me that there are eighty- 
five geese in all at this Brackley Beach 
goosery —is that the proper word, or 
should it be geesery? 





Kathryn and the Chickens 


Here is a little letter from the little fel- 
low who climbed the Bethlehem mountain 
with us; he says nothing about birds in 
it, but it has for a heading a pretty picture 
of little birds flying into a boy’s hat! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the Beth- 
lehem pictures which I found when I got 
home. It was kind of you to take s>° much 


trouble with a little boy like me. [That is 
the very kind to take trouble with!] I left 


my air-gun, but I am going to write Mr. Tur- - 


ner to keep it for me till next year, when I 
hope to go there again. I am weil, and I 
earned fifty cents by gaining nearly two 
pounds. Your Agassiz guide, 

Providence, R. I. Kiron 8. 

Now I will show you a picture of birds 
which I got on the banks of the Merri- 
mac in July, with Kathryn, a dear little 
‘Pleasant Valley ’”’ girl of two years old, 
among them. Perhaps you will recog- 
nize what kind of birds they are! They 
are not geese, nor do they seem to be 
very wild, for they flew up to reach her 
hand, and tried to sit in her lap. At 
last she stooped and put her hand on one 
of the birds, saying, ‘‘I dot ’im!”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: We had a show of pretty 
stones from the beach in the tent. We’ve got 
@ new, new, n-e w gun—Harold and Alden, 
each of them. A woodshed party—having 
dolls and making rooms and driving nails; if 
you hit the nail every time and didn’t hit the 
board, you’d get a prize. [What did you get 
if you hit your finger-nail?—Mr. M. Got a 
sore finger!—D. F.) I’ve got a big colleetion 
of cartridges; if you want some, I can give 
you some, or stones from the tent. I’ve got 
@ new can you carry on your side, over your 
shoulder, to keep things in—rabbits or squir- 
rels, or such things. If you want to, and 
have any extra books that aren’t any good, 
or that are in the waste basket, send them to 
me for my collection. I’ve got a lot of post- 
cards, and if you want any, you can come to 
me und get some—a few—one or two. Good 
by. [Dictated.] 

Point Ripley, Me. Norman M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I live in Malden, Mass., 
but [am spending a part of my vacation here 
with my cousin. She has told me all about 
little Clara; I have earned 10 cents [by gain- 
ing in weight?], and I am going to send it to 
you to send to her to give her a trolley ride. 
[t is very sightly here. We can see the moun- 
tains in Vermont. We are on the top of a 
steep hill, and it is fun to halloo and have the 
Echo come back to you. I have picked almost 
a bushel of blackberries; I have all the ber- 
ries I can eat. [Do you suppose that boy ate 
a bushel of blackberries, Mr. Martin?—D. F.] 
We have a hammock under the trees, and a 
croquet set, and a big hoop to spin up and 
down the hills. I like the Corner page and I 
should like to bea Corner boy. I shall be ii 
years old the —th of September. [I shouldn’t 
wonder if he got his “‘ stifikit” on his birth- 
day morning!—Mr. M.] Good Bye, Mr. Mar- 
tin 


Langdon, N. H. Ropert N. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you know if pigs 
smile? Where I spent my vacation, the man 
had some little pigs, and one day he put two 
of them that he had sold into a bag and car- 
ried them away. About two hours after, I 
looked out the window and saw the pigs come 
running into the yard, side by side, and it 
seemed to me they were smiling at the thought 
of being back home. 

Cambridge, Mass. ELEANOR W. 

I have heard a horse-laugh, but I do not 
feel sure about a pig-smile. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I and my sister have two bantams and 
they have feathers on their legs. And I have 
been up to see the rock crusher. They have 
a big quarry and a tunnel through the hill. 
They have two cars that carry the rock to the 
crusher. And the crusher is like a big coffee- 
mill. Iam eight years and a half old. [Dic- 
tated. ] 

Berkeley, Cal. DONALD G. 

D. F.: You must make room for this 
new bird-prize offer! The publisher of 
the Bird Magazine (monthly), Worcester, 
Mass., seeing the Cornerers’ interest in 
birds, offers you as a prize for the three 
best letters about what you have seen or 
learned during the year in the line of 
birds, a year’s subscription to that maga- 
zine. The sample I have seen is full of 
interesting matter, with pictures (some 
colored) of birds and eggs. Every bird- 
student ought to get that prize! The 
letters should not exceed two hundred 
words (may be less), and should be in my 


hands by Dec. 1. Mw. WSS) 
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The Supreme Factor in Work for God* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Come, Holy Ghost! in us arise; 
Be this thy mighty hour! 

And make thy willing people wise 
To know thy day of power. 


Place clearly before your mind a picture of the Jews of Jerusalem about sixteen years 
after the first return from the captivity in Babylon. They had come back to re-establish their 
nation under the impulse of the great messages recorded in the latter part of the prophecies 
of Isaiah and the book of Ezekiel. Those were mighty sermons, which stir now profoundly 
many even who do not associate them with the circumstances which called them forth or with 
the motives of the preachers. Read the vision of Ezekiel, 37: 1-14, and imagine it addressed 
to a multitude of exiles, old men and women many years absent from their beloved land, or 
the children of such persons, who had only heard of the wonderful city of their fathers. 
Could they, subjects of a mighty conquering nation, ever repossess the country which had 
long before been devastated and left desolate by an invading army? They certainly had not 
the power to do this. But the message of that vision-sermon and of all the others preached 
to them at that time was the word from Jehovah, ‘‘I will put my spirit in you.’’ Inspired by 
that promise, and realizing its fulfillment, they did what had seemed impossible. They rose 
up and marched across the desert to theirown land. Within a few months they laid at Jeru- 
salem the foundations of a new temple to their God. 

But their enthusiasms had not lasted long. Enemies rose around them. King Cyrus the 
Persian, who had been looked on by them as the instrument of Jehovah to help them [ Isa. 
44: 28], had died. His successor had no interest in them. Their crops failed and poverty 
oppressed them. The neglected foundations of the temple witnessed to their failure to fulfill 
the mission for which they had set out from Babylon. Then the prophets Haggai and Zech- 
ariah began another revival movement. Read their sermons. The Christian Church has 
seen no gloomier time than that when these men of God began their campaign. This sermon 
chosen for our lesson is the most impressive of the eight, the abstracts of which are recorded 
in the first six chapters of the book of Zechariah. You may prayerfully expect to reproduce 
on your pupils in some degree its effect on the Jews to whom it was first delivered. To that 
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end describe to them: 


1. The preacher. Haggai had already 
proclaimed to prince, priests and all classes 
of the people the encouraging message, 
‘‘Be strong, be strong, be strong; for 
God is with you.”” Four dated sermons 
give the substance of his preaching. But 
dissatisfactions had checked their newly 
aroused zeal to ‘‘go up to the mountain 
and bring wood, and build the house.” 
Then the younger, abler, more brilliant 
preacher took up the rousing cry. His 
themes were, The Man on the Red Horse 
among the Myrtle Trees, The Four Horns, 
The Man with a Measuring Line, The 
High Priest Facing Satan, The Candle- 
stick and the Two Olive Trees, The Fly- 
ing Roll, The Woman in the Ephah, and 
The Four Chariots from the Two Moun- 
tains. These sermons were delivered as 
visions, pictures to attract attention and 
teach the people. The method is common 
in our modern Sunday schools. The 
prophet Joel declared that the truth 
should be taught through the Spirit of 
God coming on men and women, ‘and 
your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions.” Old 
and young teachers of divine truth dream 
dreams and see visions and by word and 
chalk and pencil and brush reproduce 
them as means of conveying what the 
Spirit has taught them of the mind and 
will of God. Zechariah was such a 
teacher. 

2. The sermon. This was the fifth of 
the series. It was a vision of a great 
gold lampstand supporting a bowl or 
reservoir for olive oil feeding seven 
burning lamps. It was. kept full from 
two olive trees, one on the right side and 
the other on the left, from whose fruit 
laden branches oil flowed into the bowl. 

The prophet’s message became plain to 
the people as he explained to them the 
picture. The seven pipes of each lamp 
were the people building the temple. 
The olive trees supplying the oil were the 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 29. 
Power through God’s Spirit. Text, Zech. 4: 1-10. 


two anointed ones, Zerubbabel the prince 
and Joshua the priest. They represented 
the two factors of the government. 
Their supplies of strength for the people 
were unfailing because they stood beside 
the Lord of the whole earth. 

How then was the temple to be built? 
The appointed leaders were to keep close 
to God and draw their strength and wis 
dom from him by prayer and the study of 
his Word. Thus they would be able to 
inspire the people to continual work. 
Zerubbabel had laid the foundation of the 
temple and he should finish it [v. 9]. 
Though the difficulties in the way were 
high as mountains, the path should be 
come as level as a plain, and the prince 
should put the capstone on the structure 
amid the joyful shouts of the builders 
{v. 7]. Though they were feeble and in 
poverty, they must not despise the day of 
small things, for they were working 
under the all-seeing eyes of the Almighty 
One, fixed with favor on their leader, and 
those eyes would see the fulfillment of 
their desire [v. 10]. 

3. The modern interpretation of the 
sermon. The churches today are longing 
for a spiritual revival. At any rate they 
say they are, and some in them mean 
what they say. How can it be brought 
about? How can life be created in com- 
munities indifferent, pleasure-loving, 
spiritually dead? How can dishonesty, 


-Selfishness, the frauds which nowadays 


have been given the name of “graft,” be 
banished, and the controlling sense of 
love and obligation to God be kindled in 
the people? The message in this ancient 
sermon is that all this can be done, but 
that the two methods generally relied on 
will not be successful [v, 6]. 

It cannot be done “by might.” The 
prevailing idea is that sin is to be driven 
out and spiritual strength gained by com- 
binations of individuals and churches, 
Satisfaction for each new spiritual want 
is provided for by a new society, brother- 
hood, brigade, union or other organized 
fellowship. Great advantages result from 
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organization. But machinery does not 
produce life. It turns out things. Elab- 
orately planned schemes for securing the 
operations of the Holy Spirit absorb at- 
tention rather than the Spirit himself. 

It cannot be done by ‘‘power.” The 
glory of the Church is not its rich men, 
nor its great institutions erected by their 
money, nor its eloquent preachers. The 
holiest characters have been produced, 
the most effective fellowship between 
Christians maintained, and the noblest 
services rendered in times when men of 
wealth and high in authority were in- 
different to the claims of Christ, when 
confession of faith in him meant sacrifice. 

The way to do what the world today 
most needs to have done is ‘‘ by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” The returned 
Jews wanted to build the temple. The 
difficulties they had to meet were Jack of 
money, indifference of those pledged to 
do the work, the opposition of foes. We 
Christians now want to revive the Church 
of Christ and save the world. Victory is 
to be gained by us as it was gained by the 
returned Jews. The leaders must stand 


constantly close to God. Then the Holy . 


Spirit will flow through them into the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and all together turning 
to God in prayer and humble reliance and 
earnest purpose, they will find themselves 
strong to carry forward his work till the 
day of triumph, when the accomplished 
work will be greeted with joyful shouts 
of, ‘Grace, grace unto it.’’ 





A Loss to North Dakota 


The resignation by Dr. Charles H. Dickinson of 
the pastorate of First Church, Fargo, is an event of 
more than local importance on account of its rela- 
tions to the state. The pastor is bishop of the 
whole region. He is in close touch with Fargo 
College. In both these relations Dr. Dickinson has 
done eminent service. No other trustee has better 





REV. CHARLES H. DICKINSON, D. D. 


conceptions of the opportunity or the true ideals of 


the college. He has frequently addressed the State 
University, the Agricultural College, and Fargo 
College, and always with acceptance. By inaugu- 
rating the plan of student membership in First 
Church he gave a religious home to young people 
coming to college. Dr. Dickinson is evangelistic 
according to the newer type, is especially drawn 
to young people, knew every member of the col- 
lege and was personally interested in each. Last 


winter he was foremost in evangelistic efforts to. 


reach the young men of the city, giving four strong 
addresses on successive Sundays at the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms. Lesser events in his ministry are the se- 
curing of a fine parsonage, the improvement of 
church finances and enrichment of the services. 
He had large and wise plans with respect to First 
Church and has seen its membership increase sixty 
per cent. The affection of Fargo and of its schools 
will go with him, and he leaves with universal re- 


gret. The charm of the home life at the parsonage, . 
the grace, efficiency and rare wisdom of the pas-- 


tor’s wife will abide in memory. J. H. M, 


XUM 


ep 
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Greater New York 


A Noted Japanese Evangelist 


Pres. Kajinosuke Ibuka of the Meiji Gakuin 
at Tokyo, a noted teacher and evangelist, is 
staying at Union Theological Seminary, hav- 
ing become a friend of Dr. Hall on the latter’s 
visit to Japan. He will return in November. 
His co-worker, Rev. K. Kawai, will remain 
to take a post-graduate course. Mr. Ibuka is 
addressing several churches and Y. M. C. A. 
meetings on present conditions in Japan. He 
is on his way home, having been a delegate 
to the International Y. M. C. A. Conference 
in Paris and to the Students’ Christian Feder- 
ation in Holland. He speaks of the recent 
riots in Tokyo as having been fomented by 
the lower and uneducated classes because of 
their prejudice against Christian churches. 


Union Seminary’s Opening 

A large number of educational institutions 
were represented in the audience that wit- 
nessed the opening of the new term and the 
induction of Rev. James E. Frame to the Ed- 
ward Robinson chair of Biblical theology. 
President Hall delivered an impressive charge 
to the new incumbent. Professor Frame set 
forth his conception of the new department 
over which he is to preside, his subject being 
The Purpose of New Testament Theology. 
The seminary opens with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history, due in part to the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. Rev. Hugh Black 
will lecture in the department of homiletics, 
besides holding conference with individual 
men. The extensive list of post-graduate 


courses is conveniently arranged to permit, 


many local ministers in the city to attend. 


The Pastors’ Brotherhood 

The pastors of Manhattan, Bronx and West- 
chester held their first meeting for this season 
at Manhattan Church. The moderator, Rev. 
W. D. Street of White Plains, initiated an ear- 
nest discussion as to the best uses of the 
brotherhood this year. A committee was ap- 
pointed to map out a systematic program for 
the series of eight meetings, by which every 
man will contribute during the year to the 
subjects upon which his experience best fits 
him to speak. The two hours at each meeting 
are to be divided up proportionately to cover 
these general lines of work: first, the minis- 
ter’s methods of work, study, recreation, etc.; 
second, reports of each church’s progress or 
problems; third, report from pastors visiting 
conventions or journeying on special work— 
which, for instance, next month, will involve 
a report of Mr. Lynch’s visit to the A. M. A. 
at Worcester and Dr. Jefferson’s preaching 
tour up New York State; and, fourth, review 
of a recent notable book, followed by discus- 
sion limited to three members. The brother- 
hood is already one of the most valuable and 
inspiring organizations for pastors that the 
city has ever possessed. With a definite and 
vital plan concisely worked it will become 
more valuable than ever. 


The New Year’s Work 

There are practically no changes in the 
churches represented in the brotherhood. 
Dr. Roberts of Longwood has been appointed 
chaplain to the Peabody Home for the Aged 
Poor, though the management and benefi- 
ciaries are almost entirely Episcopalian. The 
brotherhood will share with Dr. Roberts the 
preaching services on Sunday afternoons. 
Though the Longwood Church has been ree- 
ognized less than a year, several families have 
moved still further north, and there seems no 
permanenee of residence south of the line 
drawn from New Rochelle on the Sound to 
Scarboro on the Hudson. 

Already the subway has made itself felt, 
and while it has brought a few people into the 
city for Sunday services it has carried out 
three to five times as many, who, though they 
endure its atmosphere on the way to business, 
do not consider it an attractive means of reach- 
ing a place of worship. 
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Changes at Manhattan Church 

Dr. Stimson, having found that there was no 
afternoon service on the West Side between 
Fifty-ninth Street and Ninety-ninth Street, ex- 
cept that of All Angels Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Eighty-first Street, has had his peo- 
ple change their evening worship to a vesper 
service at4P.m. A robed chorus choir under 
Mr. J. H. MeKinlay provides exceptionally 
good music from oratorios, cantatas, etc., and 
during this month the pastor speaks on Mes- 
sages to the Men of Today. The last two 
considered were: The Message of Christ and 
The Message of Peter. Strong missionary 
plans are formed, and the kindergarten has 
not room for all who come. 


Evangelism 


A men’s evangelistic association is being 
formed, as one result of the summer work in 
Abingdon Square, Eighth Avenue and Green- 
wich Avenue. Its chief object will be to carry 
on evangelistic work all the year round, at 
suitable hours, in the large factories and shops 
of the district. The association will be in 
close affiliation with the branches of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the churches, in the hope of getting 
hundreds of these first-class mechanics into 
church attendance, and in touch with Y. M. 
C. A. opportunities, Rev. Dubois H. Loux, 
who is taking post-graduate work at Union 
Seminary, will continue at the head, assisted 
by neighboring pastors and some of the sum- 
mer workers. The Western Electric shops 
alone have about four thousand employees. 


East Side Shakespeare 


Mr. Ben Greet and his English players, in 
co-operation with a dozen of the settlements, 
plan to give a series of Shakespearean plays 
at the Educational Alliance on the East Side, 
some of the West Side settlements assisting. 
The project isto be educational in the broadest 
and best sense. Courses of study on the 
different plays will be. given at the various 
social centers prior to the dates of the dramatic 
performance, which will be rendered exactly as 
on the stage of the best theaters. The series 
will begin Nov. 4 with Henry V., followed in 
turn each Monday by Twelfth Night, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Julius Cesar. Most 
of the seats will be sold at half a dollar. The 
settlement workers believe that the experiment 
will open the way to extend the influence of 
these neighborhood centers. 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood 


The members gathered at the University 
Club, Oct. 2, exchanging vacation experiences 
and conferring as to plans for the winter. 
Dr. Kent is president and Dr. Baylis secre- 
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tary. The Manhattan Terrace Church has 
changed its name to Ocean Avenue to avoid 
confusion of names with the Manhattan Church 
under Dr. Stimson. The pastor, Rev. L. H. 
Johnston, will take as much post-graduate 
work at Union Seminary as his rapidly-grow- 
ing parish will perr-it. For the first time since 
organization, this chuch has begun evening 
services. Tompkins Aver~e Ciuurch has hada 
very large Bible school rally and a crowded lec- 
ture for the Men’s Club by Dr. Hillis on Oliver 
Cromwell. Oct. 19 will see the church parlors 
filled with a great company of friends who de- 
sire to say a reluctant farewell to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. Boyd Edwards as they go to aid Dr. 
Lyman at South Church. 


Bible Study at Lewis Avenue 

Dr. Kent, who has returned with recovered 
health, has announced with greater emphasis 
than ever his purpose to make Lewis Avenue 
members thoroughly acquainted with the 
Bible. This was one of the earliest churches 
to adopt the phrase “ Bible school” and to 
use graded courses of lessons. The entire 
school meets in the church for a devotional 
session and then separates to the school class- 
rooms. Dr. Kent is dissatisfied with present 
progress and announces that this year more 
of the great Scripture passages and great 
hymns of the church must be committed to 
memory, and supports his claim by reference 
to the continuous singing and Bible quota- 
tions in the Welsh revival. On Sunday nights 
the pastor will give at the evening service a 
series of studies of the life and work of Paul, 
most of the congregation using a little text- 
book with lesson outlines and daily Bible 
readings. The trustees have organized with 
other men to advertise these meetings, and 
especially to look after visitors and strangers, 
announcing also their intention to link the 
weekly prayer meeting with this Sunday 
night gathering. 


Puritan Church and the Acousticon 


This church has installed the acoustieon for 
deaf members, as have many other churches 
in the city. Sunday evenings at Puritan are 
given up toa service of song with a brief ad- 
dress, followed by a social half hour, during 
which it is difficult for strangers to escape 
from the warmth and courtesy of the Puritan 
workers. The entire congregation was enter- 
tained last week by the Men’s Club. Special 
evangelistic services have just been held for 
a week, consisting largely of prayer and con- 
ference. Instead of any general advertising, 
the attendance was secured by personal invi- 
tations. Rev. L. L. Taylor has organized a 
Men’s Bible Class. , SYDNEY. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.] 


Christian Work in the Y. M. C. A. 

There has been a feeling in many quarters 
that for a few years the religious work of this 
important institution has been somewhat neg- 
lected for the educational, athletic and social 
side of its work. That this will now be rem- 
edied is evident from the appointment of Rev. 
Herbert W. Gates of the seminary to its man- 
agement. He will seek to furnish wise and 
attractive leaders for the noen meetings, plan 
for Bible class study and will secure the best 
men in the country for the Sunday afternoon 
services, which last Sunday were attended by 
fully six hundred men, who heard Dr. Gan- 
saulus on the Bible. Professor Gates brings 
large experience in similar work and with that 
experience and an ardent desire to furnish 
young men what they need there can be no 
doubt of his success. 


Commissioner to Europe 

Rev. Clifford W. Barnes, formerly president 
of Illinois College and for the last year general 
secretary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, has been appointed a commissioner to 
visit Europe and study the methods which are 
used in their schools and universities in giving 
ethical and religious instruction. His previous 
experience fits him for this service. The work 
of the association, though its results are not 
yet apparent to all, has been of great value 
and will be far more important in the future. 


A Great Pastorate 

Nearly forty-six years ago Bishop Charles 
Edward Cheney came to Chicago as pastor of 
Christ Episcopal Church. It had a member- 
ship of seven, five of them women. It wor- 
shiped in a building that cost less than $1,000. 
It was located south of the population of the 
then city, on what seemed to be open prairie. 
Yet this young man, fresh from the seminary 
was full of hope for the future and entered 
eagerly upon his work. The church grew rap- 
idly for its rector was an eloquent preacher 
and a faithful pastor. A downtown church 
now, with a large but scattered membership, 
its work goes on as prosperous as ever though 
the audiences are not quite so large as when 
its supporters and friends lived close around 
it. It wasa rare privilege which the ministers 
had at their meeting Monday morning, of 
hearing from the Bishop a brief account of 
his life as a pastor in this city. Beginning his 
work in 1860 and continuing it without inter- 
ruption till now he has seen and taken part 
in all the city’s changes. No allusion was 
made to his disagreement with Bishop White- 
house, whose high church tendencies and ap- 
parent belief in baptismal regeneration brought 
about a rupture and led to the formation of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, but a simple 
story was told of faithful support on the part 
of a noble body of men and women and of an 
honest purpose to minister to their wants 
with unwearying fidelity. The Bishop claimed 
nothing for himself but he has never spared 
himself either in his preparation for the pulpit 
or in serving his parish. He has stood for 
all that is best in the city’s life, has led in 
reforms, has had part in the great revivals 
and bears grateful testimony to the blessings 
which came to him and his church through 
that of 1876-77, led by Mr. Moody. While 
admitting advantages that sometimes attend 
the frequent change of pastors, the Bishop 
feels that his own experience is in favor of 
a life-long connection with a single church. 


Are Churches Ungrateful 

The treatment of its retiring pastor, Dr. 
James G. K. McClure, by the Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church, answers emphatically, 
No. For twenty four years Dr. McClure has 
filled the pulpit of this great suburban church. 
He has served the community and the denomi- 
nation in often standing in the breach and 


guiding the affairs of the college which is lo- 
cated in the town, and now that he has been 
chosen president of MeCormick Theological 
Seminary, while recognizing his eminent fit- 
ness for the place his parishioners are deter- 
mined if possible to keep him with them for 
at least a portion of the year. So they have 
quietly gathered a large sum of money, much 
larger than any one dreamed of at first, with 
which it is proposed to purchase for him an 
attractive residence fora summer home. The 
gifts have been spontaneous and are expres- 
sive of the love felt for Dr. McClure, for his 
unvarying courtesy, his sympathy and his 
friendship. He is a man of unusual ability, 
a graduate of Yale, of New England ancestry 
and has long been one of the favorite preach- 
ers in Yale University Chapel. Heis the au- 
thor of several books, one of the last being a 
collection of the Yale sermons. 


In Memory of Dr. Moses Smith 


A bronze tablet has been placed in Leavitt 
Street Church in memory of its first pastor, 
Dr. Smith. The inscription is as follows: 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
1830 REV. MOSES SMITH, D.D. 1904 
FIRST PASTOR OF THIS CHURCH 
CHAPLAIN IN THE CIVIL WAR 
1863—1865 
A BELOVED MINISTER. A BRAVE SOLDIER 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND 
“THINE EYES BEHOLD THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY” 


The unveiling took place Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 15, the exercises being in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. R. B. Guild, and Dr. E. M. Wil- 
liams. For nearly a third of a century Dr 
Smith was prominent in the ministry of the 
Northwest. He came to Leavitt Street from 
Connecticut, having previously served as 
chaplain in thearmy. He was pastor also of 
First Church, Jackson, Mich., and of Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit. For more 
than a decade he served the church at Gien- 
coe, but about nine years ago he became blind 
and was obliged to give up his parish. Com- 
ing to the city to live he connected himself 
with his old church. It is fitting that the 
church which persuaded him to leave the East 
and in which he spent his last years should 
thus permanently honor his memory. 


Reception to a New Pastor 


Thursday evening, Oct. 12, a large company 
of people gathered in the parlors of the New 
England Church to welcome Rey. Horace B. 
Williams, their new pastor. Mr. Williams 
was a member of the graduating class of the 
seminary, and has shown his ability as a 
preacher and his wisdom as a pastor in serv- 
ices performed during several months for the 
church. He will have the support of a noble 
body of Christians, and will find a field large 
and needy enough to tax all his energies. 


Visit of Rev. Robert Collyer 


It is not often, though he has a daughter 
living here, that Mr. Collyer comes to Chicago. 
Last Sunday he preached in a hall to what 
once was a part of his audience in the church 
for which he raised the money after the great 
fire in 1871, and which stood near New Eng- 
land Church on Washington Park. The old 
church building has been sold, and at present 
services are held in a hall north of Lincoln 
Park, and for future use a building is going 
up still further north on Berry Avenue. Mr. 
Collyer was greeted by many friends and his 
sermon was heard with as much pleasure as 
of old. He came to the city to be present at 
the opening meeting for the year of the Chi- 
cago Literary Club, which he helped to or- 
ganize and of which he was the first president. 
The doings of this club are never reported, 
but Mr. Collyer was at his best in his remarks 
and in his tender reminiscences. His voice 
has its old charm but clustering locks of white 
and some indications of loss of bodily strength 
render him as a speaker—especially to com- 
rades like those he met in the Literary Club— 
more attractive than ever. 
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Another Pastor Leaves Us 

St. Mary’s Avenue, Omaha, is to be congratu- 
lated on its good fortune in securing Rev. 
Lucius O. Baird of Ottawa, IIl., to accept a 
call to be its pastor. He is at present presi- 
dent of our State Home Missionary Society 
and has had a pastorate of more than ten years 
in Ottawa. His removal is a loss to all our 
interests in the state. 


Chieago, Oct. 14. FRANKLIN. 





Bishop Olmstead of the Protestant Episcopal 
Dioceses of Central New York reprobates 
women’s appearing in church without head- 
gear. It’sa Pauline course, but is it so tremen- 
dously important in these days of re-valuation 
of internal life rather than outer possessions 
and adornment? 
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The Literature of the Day 


Psychology in Harness 


It has been complained of what is called 
the modern psychology that it has di- 
vorced itself from practical life and the 
sphere of conduct to become a mere 
branch of biology. The complaint is not 
well founded, even though the physiolog- 
ical phychologist has had too large a 
share in the recent researches and con- 
clusions of the science. For in the last 
resort all studies of man and all new 
knowledge of his powers find themselves 
related to the moral imperative. In the 
preface to his new book, Rational Living, 
President King of Oberlin nevertheless 
thinks it necessary to defend himself 
against the charge of a premature use of 
psychological results for so practical an 
end as daily conduct—an apology which 


swarm of imitative works with which 
the time abounds Mr. Knight’s Saint 
Abigail stands out as highly original in 
method and feeling. The salt breath of 
the sea is in the pages, there is stirring 
adventure, but it is no mere sailor’s yarn 
spun for the excitement of landsmen in 
their quiet nooks beside the fire. 

The story opens by the shore with a 
mystery of solitary graves looking sea- 
ward, It takes us to New Bedford in 
the palmy days of the whaling fleet, when 
there was an aristocracy of owners and a 
great gulf fixed between them and the 
sailors in their pay. Its real charm is in 
that ancient field of art—the only field 
where real art ever comes—the experience 
of the human heart. The characters are 
few, but the boy’s sin which brought such 
bitter fruits and the man’s repentance, 


types of character, her place among the 
leaders will be secure. 

The story is primarily that of the de- 
velopment of a poet. He is held by his 
heredity and environment and released 
by his genius purified by love. This plot 
lends itself to a certain over subtilty 
which is the chief fault of the book and 
will make it caviare to the great multi- 
tude which reads for a swift and unthink- 
ing pleasure of excitement. It is not 
merely necessary to take this story seri- 
ously, as the author takes her people, 
but such seriousness is well worth while. 
But it does not by any means exclude & 
humor which is not laid on but is a quiet 
but continually present part of the whole 
handling of the material. The story 
moves in literary circles and is cultivated 
or even learned in tone but never pedan- 

tic. In all respects, then, The Di- 





for general readers and for all 
earnest souls who desire to utilize 
the best knowledge for the highest 
ends will seem beside the mark. 
It was time that this harvest also 
should be utilized for the help of 
men in their endeavors after a 
rational and moral life. 

The four great accepted infer- 
ences from modern psychology, 
upon which President King founds 
the divisions of his book, are the 
Complexity of Life, the Unity of 
Man, the Central Importance of 
Will and Action and the Concrete- 
ness of the Real—the Inter-relat- 
edness of All. The first is an in- 
dex of an unexpected richness of 
life. It does not lead us to con- 
fusion, but to opportunity. The 
second exalts the whole of man, 
and is the correction of one-sided 
and limiting theories and habits, 
The third fixes and centers re- 
sponsibility, the fourth keeps us 
in the path of the practical, and 
takes us out of the fog of dreams. 
The psychological evidence in each 
case is first adduced and the his- 
tory of thought shown, and then 
the suggestions for living follow. 

President King has given us an 
argument which will appeal both 
to the student of modern psychol- 
ogy and to the general reader in 
search of information and sugges- 
tion for the wise handling of his 
life opportunities. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in making his pages both read- 
able and accurate, while avoiding techni- 
cal language. His aim is to stimulate us 
to a broader and richer life, more full of 
action and purpose in obedience to the 
laws of the universe as they find expres- 
sion in our own natures. It is a timely 
contribution to current thought, and will 
be both informing and helpful to its 
readers. 


(Rational Living, by Henry Churchill King. pp. 271. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net.) 








Saint Abigail of the Pines 
This is a first novel and brings to the 
notice of the story-loving public a writer 
already popular in another genre, who 
has the art of creating an atmosphere 
and telling a moving tale. Among the 
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vine Fire is an unusual book and 
must be reckoned with by students 
of of contemporary writing. 


"(The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair. pp. 597. 
Henry Holt & Co, $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


The United States a 
ion. by David J. ye a 
John C. Winston Co., Brower.” pp. 08 


These three lectures were delivered 
by Justice Brewer at Haverford Col- 
lege. The first is devoted to showing 
by constitational history and court 
decisions that the United States is a 
Christian nation; and the array of 
precedents and authorities is over- 
whelming. The second and third leo- 
tures are practical in their definition 
and appeal to Christian citizenship. 
All are the utterance of one who is at 
once a great lawyer and an enthusi- 
astic Christian. 

Hol Bibs. Nelson’s Sunday School 

Edition. Illustrated. 
This porte edition of the Ameri- 
ean Standard Edition of the Bible is 
printed in paragraphs on good paper 
and has in addition to the helps a 
number of colored illustrations of 
places and monuments. The helps 
are edited by Dr. A. F. Schanffier 
and bring much into small compass 
—maps, a Biblical introduction, Bible 
catechism, story of the International 
lessons, lists of memorable verses 
and hymns to be learned by heart, 
tables of parables and other valuable 
and interesting material. The bind- 








the deeper and the lighter love of man 
and the love of woman which is the deep- 
est experience and force of all, are mov- 
ingly drawn. 


(St. Abigail of the Pines, by William Allen Knight. 
pp. 185. Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 


The Growth of a Poet’s Character 


If The Divine Fire is a woman’s book, 
it is, as Ruskin said of Mrs. Butler’s 
paintings, ‘‘ Amazon work.”’ And that it 
is the work of a woman, not only the au- 
thor’s name but also its assured and yet 
delicate handiing of woman’s character 
in the contrasting types which appear in 
the story unmistakably declares. May 
Sinclair on the strength of this one story 
must be given a high place among living 
writers of English fiction. If she can 
duplicate the art without repeating the 


From Saint Abigail of the Pines 


ing is of the attractive and durable 
sort which mcd3rn use demands, 


The Redemp tion of the Bod » by W. Fitzhugh 
Whitehouse. Po. 88. E. utton. Imported. 


An interpretation of a difficult passage, Rom. 
8: 18-23, in which Mr. Whitehouse takes the 
word translated creation to mean the body of 
man, which waits in pain and weakness for 
its glorification. The argument will interest 
Biblical scholars, and the conclusion is sug- 
gestive. 


The her Criticism Cross-Examined 
Frederick Davis Storey. pp: 2 262, , orimth | 
Rowland Press, Philadelph 

The spirit in which the author enti his 
theme vitiates what might have been a lay- 
man’s fair and candid examination of recent 
scholarly conclusions in regard to the compo- 
sition of the Old Testament. The abuse of 
individual scholars is quite aside from any 
true purpose of seeking the facts. 


America to England, and Other Poems, b 
sae ase Savage. pp. 208. G. P. Putnam’s sons. 


This isa selected garnering of verse which it 
has been the author’s delight to make his 








~ 


whole life long. Much of it is occasional or 
polemic and of little value tothe world. Mr. 
Savage works best in the close limftations of 
rigid form and the sonnets in which his in- 
tellectual and spiritual enthusiasms for great 
leaders of thought and life have found voice 
are much the best things he has done and are 
well worth while. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Lord 

Byron. Cambridge Edition. pp. 1,055. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00, 
No word of special praise is necessary for 
those who know the handsome volumes of 
this edition of the poets. Byron’s work is 
alPhere and its bulk is not teo great to make 
a handy volume in good print on durable 
paper, bound with simple and effective good 
taste. 

The Fall of Tollan, by James Edward Routh, 

Jr. pp.51. Richard Badger. $1.00. 


A Picture Gallery of Souls, by Ira I. Sterner. 
pp. 110. Richard Badger. $1.00. 


FICTION 
Te Cherry Ribband, by 8. 7 Crockett. pp. 
‘A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1. 

This y* romantic fiction of a "dd engaging 
sort in Mr. Crockett’s earlier manuer—the 
manner of his Lilac Sunbonnet. The story 
moves in the times of the persecution of the 
Covenanters, the scenes are in the wild coun- 
try of the West and on the Bass Rock. Peden 
the Prophet is one of the central group in 
which the higher and lower types of both 
persecutors and persecuted are represented 
and contrasted. Except for the one scene of 
melodrama which Mr. Crockett seems to be 
unable to suppress in his stories, the tale is 
wholly delightful in its spirited flow and ro- 
mantic interest. 

The Beautiful Lady 

pp. 144. McClure, Phillips 
This story of love and satan well de- 
serves the beautiful setting which the pub- 
lishers have given it. The author has entered 
into the hearts of his little company of actors 
so completely that he is able to move his read- 
ers both to tears and laughter. 

Tales of the Fish Patrol, B Jack London. 

pp. 243. Macmillan Co. $15 
Mr. London in his youth se for some time 
a member of the San Francisco fish patrol, 
whose duty it is to police the wide waters of 
the bay and break up illegal fishing. Out of 
that experience he has drawn these stories, 
which show his extraordinary narrative power 
at its best. Chinamen, Greeks and Italians 
were the lawbreakers, and the contest of wits 
is as exciting as the lively adventure of the 
tales. 

The Ancient Landmark, by Elizabeth Cherry 

Waltz. pp. 269. Mevulure, Phillips & Co. $1 50. 
One of the too numerous studies of unhappy 
marriage and divorce. The scene of the study 
is Kentucky, where the ancient landmark of 
matrimony is still profoundly venerated. A 
beautiful young woman is held in thrall bya 
husband who is of beastly life and an opium 
fiend. A wealthy kinsman from New York, 
with the New York point of view, tries to 
combat the complacent acquiescence of the 
wife’s friends and neighbors. In the end he 
overcomes her prejudices and divorce and re- 
marrisge follows. The style of the book is 
good and its interest well sustained but the 
reason for its existence is not evident. 

Ramrod Jones, hf Clint Brown. pp. 321. 

Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.00. 
An amusing story of most improbable ad- 
ventures light-heartedly woven in with a 
description of the war for the independence of 
Texas. 


by Pain. Tarkington. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


The Adventures of Harry Rochester, b 
peers Strang. pp. 418. G. P. Putasm’s done. 


Mr. Strang is a follower of Henty in writing 
adventurous historical romances for boys and 
does his work with even more spirit and vim. 
This tale gives a good picture of the wars cf 
Marlborough and William of Holland against 
the French, with a clever and courageous boy 
hero. The adult mind rather balks at the im- 
probability of the heirships on which the pros- 
perous conclusion turns, but for the purpose 
of entertaining boys that is a small matter 
comparatively. 

Deerfoot in the Forest, by Edward 8. Ellis. 
pp. 366. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Deerfoot is a Christian Indian of the Gheibahee 
tribe at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, whose popularity in earlier series of 
stories for boys has induced the author to 
give his readers more. With all the adven- 
tures there is a minimum of killing—in fact, 
the hero is too good to be true. If the boy 
imagination is to be catered to along this line, 
Deerfoot is innocuous, and his athletic prow- 
ess, kindliness and fun will commend him to 
boys. 

Uncle Sam and His Children, by Judson Wade 

Shaw. pp. 360. A. 8. Barnes & $1.20 net. 
In a pleasant way, which will be attractive 
to young people, the author tells some things 
about our inheritance from Pilgrim and Pur- 


itan ancestors, the story of our country’s - 


growth, her great resources, and the perils 
which threaten her welfare. Forestry, in- 
temperance, trusts, good literature, thrift, are 
some of the varied topics considered. A good 
book to put into the hands of a boy in the 
midst of his teens. 

Boys Who Became Famous, by — zee 

Skinner. pp. 221. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
The intention is better than the deed in ot 
imaginative sketches of the childhood of fa- 
mous artists, writers and musicians. The 
history is not always above question and the 
boys at least, we fear, will find the heroes too 
sentimentally drawn to be attractive. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Fate of the Middle Classes, by Walter G. 
Cooper. pp. 200. Consolidated Retail Book- 
sellers, New York. 


The special value of this book is in its clear 
exposition of the present condition of ‘‘the 
consumer,” between the upper and the nether 
millstone, and the peril slowly approaching 
when capital and labor shall unite and the 
trust reaches its climax. But the people are 
not helpless. ‘* Beasts of prey are fewer than 
the men that hunt them.” The public is a 
majority and their remedy is organization and 
co-operation. It is an interesting popular 
presentation of the most important economic 
problem of the day. 

The Principles of the Administrative Law 

of the United States, by Frank J. Goodnow, 


LI i. D. pp. 480. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.06 
net. 


Although this volume is prepared with the 
law student primarily in mind, yet it is com- 
paratively free from technicalities and may 
be of great value to the general reader who 
wishes to know what are the powers and 
duties of our various executive officers and 
the general working of our governmental 
system in actual operation. Some thirty 
pages, for example, are devoted to the execu- 
tive power of the President and half as much 
to the state governor, a chapter to the Senate, 
state and national, and several chapters to 
local administration, town, county, city, 
borough, by sheriff, town officers, mayor, 
councilmen and others. So much ground is 
covered that some of it seems treated too 
sparingly. But on the whole, a great amount 
of valuable information, on a complicated and 
wide-reaching topic, is brought together in 
intelligible manner and compact form. 


The Industrial History of the United States 
by Katharine Coman, Pn. B. pp. 343. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25. 


Much of this material will be found in recent 
American histories. But it is a great conven- 
ience to have a text-book which groups this 
class of facts compactly and clearly. From 
questions of land tenure and labor supply in 
the earliest years to monopolies, trades-un- 
ions and immigration problems of our own 
day, the ground is well covered. The book is 
abundantly and judiciously illustrated. 

The Poor and the Land, by H. Rider Haggard. 

pp. 157. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Rider Haggard visited the United States 
and Canada asa British government commis- 
sioner in the early months of this year to study 
the colonies of the Salvation Army in Colorado 
and California with a view to a plan for set- 
tling the able-bodied paupers of the English 
British cities on the land in Canada or else- 
where. This volume contains his report with 
an introduction describing his experience and 
conclusions in which he answers the objections 
which have been raised in different quarters. 
His argument for the co-operation of the gov- 
ernment with the Salvation Army and other 
religious and philanthropic agencies is inter- 
esting, and, from the British point of view, 
convincing, and his tribute to the good quali- 
ties and successes of the army is well deserved. 
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Students of social and economic science will 
find much to interest them in these pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Pedagogu Parents, by Ella Galteta 

Wilson. “9 aso Henry Helt & 00. $1.25 net. 
A study and criticism of present-day educa- 
tional methods from the point of view of 
parents and intended to stir them up to criti- 
cism and co-operation. The separate papers 
attracted much attention as they appeared in 
the periodicals. The author is well informed 
and makes her points with incisive statement 
and humorous illustration. It would be a 
wholesome sign if parents would read, ponder 
and enjoy what she says. Some of her criti- 
cisms upon the pedantry of modern pedagogic 
methods are highly amusing, or would be, if 
the matter were not so : erious. 


The Phili e Islands, by Fred W. Atkinson. 
pp. 426. nn & G&. $3.00. 


Mr. Atkinson was the first general superin- 
tendent of education in the Philippines, and 
writes for the information of the American 
people. He begins with the geography of the 
islands, traces their history since their dis- 
covery, and describes climate, commerce, peo- 
ple, religion, government and education in an 
informing way. He believes in the American 
experiment and the future of the people; but 
believes with difficulty. The least satisfac- 
tory, because least frank and hopeful chapter, 
is that which treats of the religion of the peo- 
ple in the past and the future. There are 
many helpful photographs. 

The Words o operon: pp. 137. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. ah 25 net. 
William Lloyd Garrison was born in 1805 and 
his children have marked the centennial by is- 
suing this collection of extracts from his writ- 
ings and sayings with a brief biographical 
sketch which brings out in an admirable way 
the splendid courage and persistence of the 
man. We note the good portrait and the 
simple good taste of the making. 


The Napoleonic Exiles in America, by Jesse 
S. Reeves, Ph.D. pp. 134. Paper. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. 


Bacon ptograms in Shakespeare, b a 
Hull Ba pp. 120. Small, Maynard & Uo y 


The Diary of Samuel Pe 800. saa 
Millan Co. $1.75. cata 


The Globe Edition, introduced and edited, 
with convenient explanatory footnotes, by 
G. Gregory Smith. 


Book Chat 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, after one year of ex- 
periment as editor, relinquishes control of 
The Young Man, Dee. 31. 


The last will and testament of James Feni- 
more Cooper was found recently in the vaults 
of a probate court at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Miss Tarbell’s pen portrait of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, which McClure, Phillips & Co. were to 
publish, will not appear in book form. 


Does the work of Hampton Institute pay? 
An effective answer is given in the little vol- 
ume, What Hampton Graduates are Doing. 


Hall Caine is on the way to this country to 
gather material for his next novel which will 
deal with modern commercialism. His scent 
is true. 


Legal settlement of the estate of the late 
Edward Noyes Westcott, author of David 
Harum, shows that the heirs have received 
$125,000 from the book. 

Letters of the late Lafcadio Hearn are de- 
sired by Mr. Ferris Greenslet of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who is to edit a collection of the same 
in collaboration with Mrs. Hearn and Basil 
Gildersleeve. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has received $150,000 
in royalties from her book, The Marriage of 
William Ashe, and as it also has been drama- 
tized she stands to make even more from it 
in that form if it makes a hit. 

The United States Navy is to spend $15,000 
for books for libraries in five new battleships. 
Our “* Jackies” have every opportunity to be 
well-read men, as well as much-traveled men, 
a double opportunity which many a land 
lubber covets. 
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The Daily Portion 


. THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 22, Sunday. Jonathan and David.—i 

Sam. 23: 15-29. 

Saul was seeking but God was denying— 
not a day can our lives be shortened without 
consent of God. Jonathan gave up a king- 
dom, but he won unconsciously an empire in 
the memory of men as the ideal human friend. 
No wonder he found David in his hiding place, 
though Saul had failed, for love is of keener 
sight than hate. When we sigh for such a 
friend as David had in Jonathan we must ask 
ourselves whether we are prepared to make 
Jonathan’s sacrifices. We might do worse 
than to live in preparation for such an ideal 
friendship, even if we have not foundit. And 
have we ever stopped to think that Christ is 
such a friend? Make me worthy of my 
friends, O God, and let my gratitude for their 
faithful affection help me to attarn that love 
tor my neighbor which Thou hast commanded. 
And may I have a place forever in the love of 
Christ, the Friend of sinners, who gave him- 
self for me. 


Oct. 23. Sparing the King.—1 Sam. 24: 1-15. 
This was in the wild hills of the desert of 
Judea between Jerusalem and the Jordan 


_where afterward the Christian hermits bad 


their cells. Note that reverence had its home 
in the heart of David, while its absence was 
Saul’s great weakness. Our true appeal in 
persecution is to God. But God’s judgments 
—as in the case of David’s against Saul—are 
often postponed. 


Oct. 24. David’s Oath.—1 Sam. 24: 16-22. 
Saul knew—yet he fought against his knowl- 
edge. Now David’s magnanimity brings him 
to self-confession. It was the rule of Oriental 
monarchies that the king of a new dynasty 
rooted out the old to secure himself against 
rebellion. Saul’s repentant times were brief, 
his returning anger burned long, therefore 
David and his men still hid in the wilderness. 


Oct. 25. Nabal.—1 Sam. 25: 1-17. 

The nomadic, shepherd’s life in David’s 
time plays still a great part in the life of the 
people. This rich man of Judah is shearing 
sheep in Carmel, far to the north, showing 
the wide range of David’s wanderings. David 
is still acting as a king and not a robber—the 
herdsmen were safe under the protection of 
his band. He had a claim of gratitude—as a 
member of the tribe of Judah, perhaps he 
looked for sympathy. But Nabal was a churl, 
without imagination and therefore selfishly 
shortsighted—so much a churl that even his 
servants called him so to his wife’s face. 


Oct. 26. Abigail.—1 Sam. 25: 18-31. 

How many of us are saved from the fruits 
of our folly in spite of ourselves by the wis- 
dom of those who love us. Abigail is the 
good and wise woman drawn for us in Prov. 
31: 25-31. Happy is the household that has 
such a wife and mother. It is bitter for such 
a princess of Israel to confess even to herself 
that her husband is a fool—but she could only 
save his life by confessing it to a stranger. 


Oct.27. Davidand Abigail.—1 Sam. 25: 32-44. 

Folly breeds folly—wisdom does more than 
it knows. Abigail not merely saved her hus- 
band, she saved David from the folly of blood- 
guiltiness. As for Nabal, he was frightened 
to death by one glimpse of his real self. To 
sin and folly that revelation is sure to come 
some day. Then both the wise and foolish 
will be surprised at what they see. 


Oct. 28. Saul Spared—1 Sam. 26: 1-12. 

One had only to say “ David” to Saul and 
his worser side sprang up in action. Note 
how David holds back his companions, with a 
patience which outlasts theirs. For he was 
as stable as Saul was fickle, and when his 
kingdom came he meant that it should come 
from God with God’s blessing upon it. 
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Inter-Church Conference on Federation 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York, Nov. 15-21, 1905 
Time of Meetings, 9.30 A. M., 2 P. M., 8 P.M. 
Wednesday, Nov. 15 


Evening. J. Cleveland Cady, LL. D., New York, President of the National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers in the Chair. eee 

Readihg of a Letter of Greeting from the President of the United States, 

Addresses of Welcome: His Honor George B. McClellan, Mayor of the City of New York; 
Rev. E. S. Tipple (Methodist Episcopal), Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, for the 
Committee on Hospitality; Rev. Charles L. Thompson, Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, for the Executive Board of the National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, Pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, for the churches of the city. 


Thursday, Nov. 16 


Morning. Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., LL. D., Moderator of the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the United States, Presiding. 

Report of the Executive Committee, Rev. William Henry Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The General Movement of the Christian Churches towards Closer Fellowship, Rev, 
William Hayes Ward, New York. 

Preparatory Work of Recent Years in Advancing this Movement in the United States, 
Rev. E. B. Sanford. 

The Open Door before the Christian Churches, Rev. William N. McVickar. 

Discussion: Three ten-minute addresses. 

Afternoon. Rev. J. H. Garrison, LL. D., Editor of The Christian Evangelist, Presiding. 

A United Church and Religious Education: (1) Religious Education in the Home, Rev. 
George W. Richards; (2) Religious Education and the Sunday School, Hon. John Wanamaker; 
(3) Week-Day Religious Education, Rev. George U. Wenner, New York; (4) Religious Edu- 
cation in the College, Rev. Henry C. King; (5) The Theological Seminary and Modern Life, 
Rev. George Hodges; (6) Religious Education by the Press, Rev. James M. Buckley, Editor 
of The Christian Advocate, New York. 

Evening. Rev. James D. Moffat, D.D., LL. D., Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Presiding. 

A United Church and the Social Order: (1) Labor and Capital; (2) War and Peace, Hon. 
John M. Harlan; (3) Citizenship, Rev. William J. Tucker; (4) Family Life, Rev. W. C. Doane. 


Friday, Nov. 17 


Morning. Rev. Edward G. Andrews, D. D., LL. D., New York, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Presiding. 

A United Church and Home and Foreign Missions: Rev. J. S. Mills, Rev. Samuel J. 
Niceolls, Rev. Henry L. Morehouse, Rev. Henry W. Warren, Rev. J. M. Levering, Rev. 
C. B. Galloway. 

Discussion: Rev. Charles R. Watson, Rev. Arthur 8. Lloyd, Rev. Cornelius Brett. 

Afternoon. Rev. David H. Bauslin, D.D., President of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church, Presiding. 

Report of Committee on Federation. 

Present Practical Workings of Federation: (1) Ten Years’ Federative Work in New 
York City, Rev. Walter Laidlaw; (2) In the Smaller Cities and Rural Districts, Rev. Edward 
Tallmadge Root; (3) In the States, Rev. Alfred Williams Anthony, Rev. J. Winthrop Hege- 
man; (4) In Interdenominational Work, Rev. William I. Haven; (5) In the Foreign Field, 
India, Rev. J. M. Thobarn; The Philippines, Rev. James B. Rodgers; China and Korea; 
Japan. 

Evening. Hon. Henry Kirke Porter, Member of Congress, Former President of the 
Baptist Missionary Convention, Pittsburg, Pa., Presiding. 

A United Church and the Fellowship of Faith: (1) Our Faith in a Personal God, Rev. 
Francis L. Patton; (2) Our Faith in Christ—Christ the Center of Christianity, Rev. William 
H. P. Faunce; (3) Oar Faith in the Holy Scriptures, Rev. H. L. Willett; (4) Our Faith in the 
Holy Spirit, Rev. W. F. McDowell. 


Saturday, Nov. 18 


Morning. Rev. Ozi William Whitaker, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Presiding. 

Consideration of the Report on Federation. 

The Essential Unity of the Churches: Joseph W. Mauck, Rev. Robert F. Coyle, Rev. 
F. T. Tagg, Rav. 8S. P. Spreng, Rev. Josiah Strong, Rev. Daniel A. Goodsell. 


Sunday, Nov. 19 


National Observance of the Day in the Interests of Christian Unity: Ministers through- 
out the country are requested to speak on the Co-operation of the Churches as a sign of the 
oneness of believers. (John 17, 21.) 

Afternoon. Interdenominational Gathering of Young People, to be held in Carnegie 
Hall under the auspices of The Young Men’s Christian Association, The United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, The Epworth League, The Baptist Young People’s Union, The Luther 
League, The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Young People’s Christian Union, The Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip, The Student Volunteer Movement. 


Monday, Nov. 20 


Morning. Rev. A. W. Wilson, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Baltimore, Md., Presiding. 

What Practical Results May Be Expected from this Conference: Rev. F. D. Power, 
Rey. D. 8S. Stephens, Rev. Charles A. Dickey, Rev. John Baltzer, Rev. Amory H. Bradford. 

Afternoon. Business and Committee Reports. 

A United Church and Evangelization: (1) The Evangelization of American Cities, Rev. 
Frank Mason North; (2) The “‘Inner Mission” of the German Churches, Rev. C. Armand 
Miller; (3) The Work of Evangelization among the Negroes, Rev. Benjamin W. Arnett; 
(4) Interdenominational Evangelistic Work, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman; Rey. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, D. D. 
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Evening. His Excellency Frank W. Higgins, Governor of the State of New York, 


Presiding. 


A United Church and the National Life: Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, Hon. Albert J. 


Beveridge, Hon. David J. Brewer. 


Tuesday, Nov. 21 
Morning. A United Church and Christian Progress: Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Rev. Ernest 


M. Stires, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


Afternoon. The Kingdom of God the Transcendent Aim of a United Church: (1) The 
Ideal State, Rev. E. R. Hendrix; (2) The Ideal Church, Rev. David H. Greer; (3) The Ideal 


Society, Rev. Henry van Dyke. 


Evening. A reception will be given the delegates to the Conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, by the Denominational Social Unions and 


Church Clubs of the City. 





Delegates to the Inter-Church 


Conference on Federation 


(Appointed by action of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States, 
Des Moines, Io., 1904.) 


Rev. James A. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. William H. Allbright, Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. Asher Anderson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. David N. Beach, Bangor, Me. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, Montclair, N. J. 
Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Cleveland, O. 

Rev. Andrew M. Brodie, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, Oakland, Cal. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. William V. W. Davis, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rev. Charles Orrin Day, Andover, Mass. 
Rev. William Horace Day, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Harry P. Dewey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Daniel Evans, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. H. Clark Ford, Cleveland, O. 

Rey. Washington Gladden, Columbus, O. 
Rev. George E. Hall, Dover, N. H. 

Hon. James M. W. Hall, Newton, Mass. 

Rev. E. N. Hardy, Quincy, Mass. 

Rev. George Harris, Amherst, Mass. 

Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, Des Moines, Io. 
Rev. Henry Hopkins, Williamstown, Mass. 
Rey. Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Charles A. Hull, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Joel 8. Ives, Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 

Rey. Charles Luther Kloss, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. William W. McLane, New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Rey. John H. Morley, Fargo, N. D. 

Rev. 8S. M. Newman, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Frank H. Foster, Olivet, Mich. 

Rey. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla Walla, Wn. 
Rey. Alfred Tyler Perry, Marietta, O. 

Kev. Edward F. Sanderson, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. E. B. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Willard Scott, Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. William F. Slocum, Celorado Springs, Col. 
Mr. William H. Strong, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Ward Taylor Sutherland, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Rev. William H. G. Temple, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. Judson Titsworth, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. William H. Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. William Hayes Ward, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner, LL. D , New York, N. Y. 


Delegates are requested to present themselves 
at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 15, where the 
chairman, secretary and other members of the 
committee of arrangements will receive them and 
furnish them with credentials and other documents. 
The railroad arrangements for the conference are 
in charge of the chairman, William H. Roberts, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Room 515. 
The secretary, E B. Sanford, can be addressed at 
90 Bible House, New York. 

The following railroad associations have granted 
concessions in rates of fare for all persons in at- 
tendance upon the Inter-Church Conference on 
Federation: New England Passenger Association, 
Trunk Line Association, Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, Western Passenger Association, the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, the Southwestern 
Excursion Bureau. The rate given is one and one- 
third fares for the round trip on the certificate plan, 
plus 25 cents to be paid at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Certificates will be issued for going tickets 
Nov. 11 to 17, inclusive, and will be honored for 
return tickets up to and including Nov. 25. 





A sermon is the longest distance between 
two points, namely, the point at which it 
begins, and the point at which it leaves off.— 
Punch. 


The Midweek Meeting 
FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for Oct, 22-28) 


Salvation as Encouragement in Prayer. 
Matt. 7: 7-12; Eph. 3: 1-23. 

Prayer as communion, intercession, peti- 
tion. The child’s relation to the Father’s will. 
What have we a right to ask? 

The instinct of the soul in trouble leads it 
to cry out to God for aid. But this instinctive 
cry in trouble has in it only a little of the 
power and nothing of the joy which the child 
of God, brought by salvation into willing obe- 
dience and communion, finds in his prayers. 
To the needy God is indeed a refuge, but to 
the Christian he is a delight. Prayer is first 
of all communion before it becomes a channel 
of blessings asked and received. 


Communion with God then, is one of the 
fruits of salvation, which for the present pur- 
pose we may describe as the willing acceptance 
of the child-relation to our Heavenly Father. 
The hindrances and misunderstandings are 
swept away and we find God our nearest neigh- 
bor and most loving friend. Sometimes, at 
least, in spite of our most pressing wants, it 
must be well for us if we come to God without 
petitions, opening our hearts to hear him speak 
and resting in his companionship. And how 
would that be possible if we had not been 
called and saved and brought into his house- 
hold? 





So when we come to our own petitions, the 
way is clear to ask wisely and in a childlike 
faith. For it is the confidence of faith that 
our Father loves to give. Through Christ 
**we have boldness and access”—as if the 
courage of faith were needful to come within 
hearing distance of our God—as indeed it is 
for all of us. 





We must always come back in our thought of 
prayer to the remembrance that it is the 
child’s communion with and asking from a 
father. Ours is the privilege, his is the author- 
ity and power. But his is the knowledge too. 
We may not understand or may understand 
imperfectly. The whole wide sweep of events 
and relations is outside our range of vision. 
But our Father sees the whole. At last all 
prayer comes back to the refrain of Christ’s 
petition in Gethsemane, “Not my will but 
thine be done.” - Until we can trust our Father 
wholly we have not reached the true delight 
and rest of prayer. 


What then have we a right to ask of God? 
Subject to his loving wisdom we may ask him 
for anything which we do not recognize as 
against his holy will. One of the uses of 
fervent prayer is to sort out our desires, 
showing us which are worthy and which 
would bring us disappointment if they were 
given. We need not cease from asking be- 
cause we at the moment desire trivialities. 
All gifts are from God’s hand and he loves to 
meet our childish needs as well as our great 
petitions. Our confidence in asking must be 
built upon faith in God’s love, our hope of 
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receiving must be measuredgby his promises. 
We have no right to claim exemption from 
trouble, for God has not promised that to any 
man. But we havea right to expect that God 
will give us himself if we desire and seek him 
with all our hearts. Prayer, then, is a great 
experiment ground, where we are sure of 
blessing and where assurance is proportioned 
to the height of asking. If we asked men for 
little things they might givethem. But if we 
asked them for great things, they would stare 
at usand refuse. But God may deny us little 
things, if he sees that they are not for our 
good, while he will never deny us the greatest 
thing of all if we ask it in simple faith and 
full desire. 





The Missionary Institute 


A series of interdenominational missionary 
institutes under the supervision of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement mark a new 
departure in the program of young people’s 
missionary enterprise for the fall and winter. 
These institutes aim to be a reproduction on a 
small scale of the Silver Bay Conference, and 
thus should be a brief training course for all 
missionary leaders in the city or district in 
which they are held. 

Geographically the institutes will be fairly 
well distributed, since four are to be held on 
the Pacific coast in January, five in different. 
sections of New York State, two in Georgia, 
one in Cleveland and others in Baltimore, 
Washington and Minneapolis. The prospect 
is that this institute method will prove an in- 
creasing means of efficiency, in that by virtue 
of its local character it can penetrate in time 
sections unreached by any other form of cen- 
trally organized effort. 

At institute of this character was held in 
Central Church, Boston, Oct. 13-15, called 
The Greater Boston Missionary Institute. 
The opening and closing sessions expressed 
the dominant note of the whole movement, 
prayer as the first step, and the logical re- 
sult a consecrated service either on the foreign 
field or at home. These services were held 
Friday morning and Sunday afternoon, the 
opening service being a “‘ Retreat for workers 
desiring to spend an hour in prayer,’’ led by 
Dr. J. H. Denison. The closing session took 
the form of a missionary field day, with The 
Call of the Field presented by missionaries 
and volunteers of different denominations. 
The intervening sessions were devoted prin- 
cipally to conference on methods, such as the 
organization and conduct of the mission study 
class, the working policy of the missionary 
committee, practical suggestions for janior 
work, together with actual home and foreign 
missbon study classes. _ Two striking features 
of this institute were the noon-day services 
held in Park Street vestry, with addresses 
by Mr. C. V. Vickrey and Mr. Ellis Bishop 
and a repetition of President Capen’s convine- 
ing address given at Seattle. Mr. Vickrey’s 
stereopticon lecture in Association Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, presented a well-outlined sum- 
mary of the growth of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, to which the young peo- 
ple of our churches owe these splendid oppor- 
tunities for educational training along lines of 
missionary activity. H. 





Iowa College opens its new schcol year with 
an increase of seventy per cent. in its Fresh- 
man class, which numbers 168, the largest in 
its history. President Bradley on leaving for 
his new work was presented with a handsome 
Tiffany writing set by the town and faculty 
and with a silver loving cup by the student 
body. The whole college population escorted 
him to the train and bade him a reluctant fare- 
well. He leaves the college deeply entrenched 
in the hearts of Western people, harmonious 
and prosperous. The affairs of the college 
are left in charge of Dean Mains, to whom the 
college owes much of its spirit and educational 
standard. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. E. M. Cousins, Thomaston; [liss M. A. Hopkins, Bangor; 
Rev. H. A. Jump, Brunswick; Rev. D. E. Putnam, Houlton 


The Portland Circuit Loses Two 


Pastors 


*‘Seventeen years of good cheer” appropriately 
describes the recently-concluded pastorate of Rev. 
Edwin P. Wilson at Woodford Church, Portland. 
From the point of view of the organization it could 
be called “‘ seventeen years of wise growth.” Com- 
ing to a church of 125 members in 1888, Mr. Wilson 
has helped it grow until it numbers 341 members, 
with a Sunday school nearly as large, and a young 
people’s society ranking third in the state. With 
its record of more than $100,000 raised for ecclesi- 
astical and benevolent objects and an average addi- 
tion to membership of twenty-two persons an- 
nually, with a renovated church plant adequate 
for a time to the expanding activities of an expand- 
ing parish, with a band of young people notably 
loyal, enthusiastic and consecrated, the Woodford 
Church witnesses to the statesmanlike leadership 
of a devoted under-shepherd. When so consistent 
@ development of power is evident through seven- 
teen years, a church to which a new pastor comes 
only with the return of the long-term locust may 
well receive congratulations. 

From the ministerial fellowship Mr. Wilson will 
be missed sorely. He was our reservoir of prece- 
dent as to correct Congregational usage—for during 
an earlier pastorate of fifteen years in Watertown, 
Mass., he had been fed by the simon-pure stream of 
tradition that fiows from beneath the roof of the 
Congregational House, Boston. Moreover, he was 
at peace with both liberal and conservative. But 
above all, he brought into every gathering a jovial- 
ity enjoyed quite as much for its keen insight as 
for its sunny mirth-provoking influence. And now, 
followed with a shower of good wishes—and not 
a few presents—born of the hearty affection of his 
long-time parishioners, Mr. Wilson and his daughter 
leave a parish second to none about Portland in 
present opportunities or in promise. 

Another pastorate recently ended is that of Rev. 
James C. Gregory at Gorham, a few miles out of 
the city. One gift vouchsafed to the earlier apos- 
tles was the gift of healing. Mr. Gregory utilized 
this gift to good advantage in binding together dur- 
ing the four years of his pastorate the discontented 
elements in aparish that had been suffering from 
acute differences of opinion. And other gifts are 
written in Mr. Gregory’s catalogue—the gifts of 
work, inventiveness and hospitality—as the State 
Conference learned a year ago. But greater than 
these is the gift which his people have discovered 
through generous fellowship with his sufferings by 
bereavement—the divine gift of patience. Special 
success has crowned the endeavors of Mr. Gregory 
and his sainted wife to reach the young, and while 
the church’s material progress compares favorably 
with that of any similar church in Maine, the su- 
preme fruitage of Mr. Gregory’s ministry is a deep- 
ened spirituality which augurs well both for his 
usefulness in his new work in the young but swiftly 
growing town of Millinocket, and also for the pros- 
perity of the Gorham church while it awaits his 
successor. H. A. J. 


Around Casco Bay 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


This sturdy institution, the college of Hawthorne 
and Longfellow, recently began its year with 100 
new men—the largest enroliment in its history. 
Evidently Dr. Hyde, after twenty years as presi- 
dent, maintains his hold on the confidence of bread- 
minded New England fathers and mothers, and his 
manliness still appeals to the best of our New 
England young men. The geographical and reli- 
gious statistics of the new comers, moreover, in- 
dicate a widening of Bowdoin’s constituency. A 
larger proportion than usual comes from outside 
Maine, full twenty having arrived from Massachu- 
setts, the home of colleges. And denominationally 
the students from Congregational homes do not 
predominate as they once did. To be sure, 33% 
are Congregational, but 24% are Methodist, 138% 
Universalist, 7% Baptist, 7% Roman Catholie, 
and the other denominations are represented in 
smaller numbers. The only accession to the faculty 
is Dr. Allen Johnson, professor of history, Amherst, 
1892, who comes to Bowdoin from Iowa State 
University. 


A PORTLAND DEDICATION 


The audience room of Bethany Church, South 
Portland, dedicated some weeks ago, is a monu- 
ment to that Congregationalism which has not foi~ 
gotten the second focus of our elliptical polity, viz., 
fellowship. Every church in Cumberland Confer- 
ence shared financially in the enterprise of equip- 
ping Bethany Church with a worthy edifice, and the 
ceremony of consecration, accordingly, was timed 
coincidently with the fall meeting of that confer 
ence. Rev. Howell Davies, the pastor, now pos- 
sesses an enlarged building through the medium 
of which his abundant energy may employ itself 
in ministry to a great and needy population. 

H. A. J. 


The Camden Centennial 


A notable event for both church and pastor is the 
recent centennial celebration of the church at 
Camden. Unlike many of our churches, which be- 





REV. LEWIS PD. EVANS 


gin with a long pastorate and reduce the length of 
service as time goes on, the present pastorate 
of sixteen years is considerably longer than any in 
the past, while the relationship between pastor and 
people seems likely to continue many years. This 
happy condition is accounted for in large measure 
by the strong personality and pulpit ability of Rev. 
L D. Evans, a devoted minister of Welsh parent- 
age and fervor, but of American training, whose 
ministerial career of over three decades, with the 
exception of a single year has been spent in the 
bounds of Lincoln Conference. 

The centennial began with a strong sermon by the 
pastor, followed by another by Rev, F. P. Chapin of 
Hudson, N. H., one of the two living former pastors. 
Other features were a roll-call with greetings from 
members present and former, from earlier pastors, 
local and state conferences and other churches of 
the town; a historical address by the pastor, a 
centennial hymn and poem, a reception and ban- 
quet, and one of Dr. Smith Baker’s notable ad- 
dresses. 

In a stirring and beautiful village the church has 
made good advance in recent years, not only min- 
istering to the resident population, but command- 
ing the attention and respect of its large company 
of summer residents. This centennial event was 
made peculiarly pleasant by a generous summer 
resident, who not only presented the parish witha 
generous check that the century might close without 
debt, but at the same time put a check for $500 in 
the hands of the pastor, that he and his devoted 
wife might visit a son whose health has consigned 
him to Colorado for the present. 

Many friends united in congratulating the church 
and wishing Mr. and Mrs. Evans a fortunate jour- 
ney in their six weeks’ vacation. E. M. ©. 





Bangor Notes 


First Chureh has renovated its house of worship 
during the summer. The auditorium has been deco- 
rated and refurnished in shades of green, new 
windows of cream-tinted ~zthedral glass being 
substituted for the old ones. The color scheme is 
harmonious and restful. Electiic light is furnished 
by fifteen clusters of opalescent globes placed close 
to the ceiling. Vestibules and vestries have been 
repainted. A handsome bronze tablet, in memory 
of Rev. Harvey Loomis, minister to the town of 
Bangor and first pastor of the church, will soon be 
placed. 

In Hammond Street Church one vestry has been 
enlarged to give more room to the kindergarten de- 
partment. Rev. Christopher W. Collier has been 
installed as successor to Rev. H. L. Griffin. 

At Central Church, Rev Charies A. Moore, for 
merly of Rockland, has begun pastoral work in 
place of Rev. John 8. Penman, who resigned 
to go to Poughkeepsie. 

Fourth Church, on Stillwater Avenue, has pur- 
chased a new organ and placed electric lights in 
the building. M. A. H. 


Up in the Aroostook 


The .churches of this county are making com- 
mendable progress, not alone as to individual 
membership and influence, but in all that pertains 
to Congregationalism and the larger interests of the 
kingdom. Long shut away because of remoteness 
from centers and meager railroad facilities, they 
could not catch the inspiration that comes from 
sharing the larger fellowship. Hence a type of in- 
d spendence was developed which in some instances 
amounted to self-sufficiency, a dangerous foe to 
progress requiring years to vanquish. 

Gradually, however, conditions are changing; the 
development of mission fields in the more recently 
settled parts of the county has called attention to 
these, and knowledge and interest have grown to 
include a wider vision. Another indication is the 
fact that whereas for years the county has been 
represented at state conference by only one church, 
whose pastor and his wife always attended, this 
year four churches were represented. 





Continued on page 569. 








Many millions of tins 
of Royal Baking Powder 
are,used yearly in mak- 
ing biscuit, cake and hot 
breads, and every user 
of it has rested in full 
confidence that the food 
would be light, sweet 
and wholesome. 

And results have al- 
ways justified this per- 
fect confidence. 

Was there ever an- 
other such record for 
any afticle of food in 
the world? 
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The Florida Conditions and the 
Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society 

In this matter earnest effort has been made by the 
society to allay the disturbed conditions and to 
reach a satisfactory settlement by the following 
course : 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1903, a 
committee consisting of Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., 
Dr. Merrill E. Gates, Thomas Weston, Esq., Rev. 
Samuel Lane Loomis, D. D., and Rev. Frank J. 
Goodwin, was appointed to consider the Florida 
conditions. This committee gave a full hearing to 
those criticising the home missionary administra- 
tion of Florida, and after thorough investigation, 
approved the work of the society in Florida, and 
recommended the careful consideration by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the relations of the superin- 
tendent of Florida to the churches of the state. 

In compliance with this recommendation, a pro- 
longed and thorough investigation of the relations 
of the superintendent and the churches of Florida 
was made by a sub-committee of five. This com- 
mittee consisted of Rev. William H. Holman, Rev. 
John De Peu, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Ph. D., Rev. 
W. L. Phillips, D. D., and Edward P. Lyon, Esq. 

The inquiry extended through seven days. Rep- 
resentatives of the disaffected Florida churches 
were invited to attend and present their grounds of 
complaint and criticism of the superintendent. No 
restrictions as to time or number of representatives 
were made. The pastor of the First Church, Tampa, 
attended with his witnesses, and at the close of the 
investigation expressed himself as perfectly satis- 
fied with his opportunity to be heard, and declared 
he had introduced all the evidence he wished to 
offer. This report was adopted by the executive 
committee. 

The report of the committee, of which Dr. Brad- 
ford was chairman, was presented to the annual 
meeting of the society at Des Moines, 1904, and 
unanimously accepted. 

The reports of the two committees above referred 
to have been printed together, and can be had on 
application to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 

With this statement of the case we regard the 
matter as closed. WASHINGTON CHOATE, 

Oct. 10. Corresponding Secretary. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, , Pistim ag Oct. 23, 
10.30 a. M. Speakers, Rev. J. Smith of ¢ Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Doremus Se WA D. D., of Hawaii. 
Mrs. W. H. Sheppard of the Congo Mission may sing. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., Pilgrim 
Church, North Weymouth, Mass., det: 24 

WomAN’sS HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, twenty- 
sixth annual meeting — — Church) Boston, 
Oct. 25, 10.30 a. M. and 2. 

WORCESTER COUNTY ped 4 w. B. M., Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 26. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 15-20. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. Ww. T. McElveen, leader. 


MASSACHUSETTS LOCAL CONFERENCES, 





Berkshire South, Mill River, Oct. 24 

Middlesex South, 8. Framingham, Oct. 24 

Worcester South, Millbury, Oct. 26 
Marriages 





BERESFORD--ORVIS—In Dubuque, Io., Oct. 10, by 
Rev. G. M. Orvis, D. D., father of the bride, Harry D. 
Beresford of Ft. Dodge and Susan A. Orvi-. 

REOADES-LAU DERBURN-—In Worcester, Mass., Oct. 

by Rev. Frederick Lauderburn, brother of 5 
betaee Rev. Winfred Chesney Rhoades and Mary D 
Lauderburn of Worcester. 


Deaths 


BAKER-—In South Lincoln, Mass., age 3, Mrs. Mary M., 
widow of James Baker, aged 85 

ROGERS-—In West Lynn, Mass., Ont 9, Joseph Freeman 

Rogers, aged 80 yrs., 8 mos. He was. for fourteen 

— deacon of the church in Holden, and since 1881 
as been deacon in West Lynn. 

















MRS. STEESE’S BABY 
Cured of Terrible Eczema by Cuticura 
and Skin Made Clear as 
New-Born Babe's. 

“* My little daughter was covered with sores and 
her face was terribly disfigured. I called in three 
doctors, but she grew worse. Neighbors advised 
Cuticura, and before I had used half of the cake of 
soap and box of ointment the sores had all healed, 
and my little one’s skin was as clear as a new-born 
babe’s. I would not be withéut Cuticura again if it 
cost five dollars, instead of 75 cents, which is all it 
cost us to cure our baby.”—Mrs. G. J. Steese, 701 
Coburn Street, Akron, O. 





CHARLES ALEXANDER JEWELL 


The death of Charles Alexander wy shoge at his home 
Hartford, Ct., on June 25, at the sixty-four, 
has removed one who was = nis. fife ion 3 
the interests of ane Congregational churches. 
Winchester, N. H., and removing with his family whe So 
but a child to forests of his life has been identified oe 


a a y known ng 
Co., which was established by bi his Ayn yd, into the 
service of which he entere @ young m Many 
other business interests of the city have had the benefit 
of his counsel. He was an enthusiastic patriot, havin; 
served as adjutant of the Twenty-second Conhecticu 
Regiment in the bill War and a agg Me al and 
oved in all relations with his comrades. In c 

~ never aed > = ee | es and ed voice was 0 

ear arg ng good citizenship upon the young a 

He ove of the organizers of the Y. M. ©. A., and 
served a for fifteen years ag its president, and to him 
more than to any other, association in Hartfo' 
owes its present equi: ment and efficiency. In the Center 
Church he was a loyal and influential member, serving 
as superintendent of the Sunday school and upon = 
various regular and special committees in charge 0 
the church’s life and work. 

For some time a corporate member of the American 
Board and always an enthusiastic sappeaten of home 
missions, the general interests of our churches received 
their full share of his thought and of his gifts. 

He will be gratefully remembered by many for his 
unfailing confidence in and kindliness for them. His 
personal ministries of helpfulness and enthusiasm are 
unnumbered, and were such as are worthy of the best 
type of Christian character. During the latter years of 
his life a partial invalid and suffering much of phy sival 
— * his patience and Christian victory over infirmities 

ave been anu insp ration to the wide circle of those 

who knew him. A true Christian knight was he whose 

going from us has been but a release from the fetters of 

earth and an entrance upon the wider service of heaven. 
R. H. P. 





MRS. MARY MINOTT BAKER 


eae: this life at her home in South Lincoln, Mass., 0 
Feb. 3. 250s, eevee brief illness, surrounded by her chil. 
dren. She was born July 11, 1819, 4 a ne - cnoen tena 
in which her whole life was ‘spent, 

of Jacob and Lavina Minott apg $38, 
she was married to James Baker and jl "a once 
to the home where for nearly sixty years she lived. Mr. 
Baker died a , leaving his =_— two sops oo two 


c 
No one came into yo remen ogl with her —— bel 


impressed with her strength of character and her 
kindliness of heart. She was ‘= nse in her convic- 
tions, at the same time charitable toward those whose 


opinions differed from hers. She was an excellent 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cures Headache 
caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 
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elghbor, shoughttul of others and helpful. She hada 
‘e place in her heart for children, who always found 

er a friend, and were et when the as visit 
ner. Mrs. Baker-united with th church 
in Lincoln in her youth, but in yt reorea t her con- 
nection JA the Trinitarian Church in Concord, of 
e 


@ membe: 
ae aves was held on Monday, bey = at 1.30 
, in the very house to which she c as a bride 
ana “where all "her children were 





selections from the Scriptures and 
@ peem entitled “ Good Bye.” ~~ was offered by 
Rev. William J. Batt ef Concord, a friend of the family 
for many years. The Beethoven Qapstet @ of Boston sang 
with tenderness * Lead Kind pt ‘ade Sang | 
through the Shadow,” “ Abide with Me 
Face.” After the last farewell had been ance ome phos 
borne to ay Hollow Cemetery in Concord, and laid 
at rest beside her husband and daughter. Her pereenat f 
fragrant with the sweet perfume of purity and streng 
of character, is enshrined in many hearts, and will bea 
= etual benediction upon those who knew her best 
loved her most, while the influence of her beautiful 
life will abide forever. 


Economy 


Is a strong point with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A bottle lasts 
longer and does more good 
than any other. It is the 
only medicine of which can 
truly be said 


100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 
Ji 8. Waterman & Sons 


FPUNERAL “UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All tee Pag esha me od under nen thonag roof, in- 
cluding salesroo! dress: 
rooms and Py Tel. I. Roxbury 72 01 72 or 78, 





























PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





Fine Sideboards 





Sideboard, beveled mirror, with shelf 
above, partitioned and lined silver 
drawer, one large drawer for linen, 
full width cupboard, with two drawers, 
solid ends, claw feet, golden oak 


$25.00 


Mahogany Buffet, lined drawer for 
silver, deep drawer for table linen, 
dull brass trimmings, two closets, 
cabriole legs, talon claw feet, shelf 
and mirror.............. 


Sideboard, swell front, shelf at top, 
supported by twin columns on each 
side, large beveled mirror, three 
drawers lined for silver, extra large 
full-width drawer and two small 
drawers for linen, two closets. All 


drawers and closets with locks..$53.00 


see s+e+e $31.00 


We submit this Buffet as a speci- 
men of decorative carving. From 
the urn-shaped supports of the upper 
shelf to the claw feet, every stroke 
of the chisel is used with oe 
effect. 


The interior arrangement provides 
unusual space. There is a large 
silver drawer and two deep linen 
drawers. At one end is a commo- 
dious cellaret with richly carved door 
panel; at the other a plate closet 
large enough for the tallest pieces. 

Our price in solid oak is $78. 


Sideboard, mahogany, large beveled 
mirror, with small shelf at each side, 
supported by fluted columns with 
carved caps, three drawers, including 
silver drawer with lock, dull brass 
handles, two large closets, curved legs, 
bird’s claw feet......... eye eye $52.00 


Buffet, golden oak, two lined silver 
drawers, one large drawer and two 
small drawers for linen, with brass 
handles, straight taper legs, beautiful 
grain quartered oak..............$41.00 


Serving Tabie, swell front, mirror 
back, shelf below, claw feet: 


Golden Oak...............+-- $42.50 





ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Wisconsin State. Meeting 


In going this year to Dodgeville, a town of 
2,200 people forty-eight miles west of Madison, 
our convention visited one of its newer fields 
and celebrated the coming into our fellowship 
of a church trained in the ways of Primitive 
Methodism. The most striking external fea- 
ture of the spacious building where we 
gathered was the name, painted in letters so 
large and black and high beneath the front 
gable that it could easily be read a block dis- 
tant, ‘‘ Plymouth Congregational Church.” 

A majority of the former Primitive Metho- 
dist Church voted to become Congregation- 
alists in 1897. A small minority resisted the 
movement somewhat strenuously. Thevisible 
outcome of the opposition was this bold dec- 
jaration of denominational allegiance. 

Our brethren who have purchased their 
freedom at considerable price are evidently 
not ashamed of their Congregationalism and 
the churches who have long been in the Con- 
gregational way have no cause to be ashamed 
of them. It is said that they maintain the 
largest prayer meeting of any church in our 
Wisconsin fellowship and the atmosphere of 
their church home seemed especially favor- 
able to a spirit of devotional fervor. Under 
the leadership of Rev. F. W. Schoenfeld the 
church is growing in numbers and strength 
and entertained about 300 delegates with more 
apparent ease than some of our most promi- 
ent churches. What was more remarkable, 
this little city of 2,200 gave the largest audi- 
ences to convention speakers which we have 
had anywhere during the past decade, and so 
helped to make this session of our convention 
remarkable for numbers and enthusiasm. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS 


Never before has the business of the body 
been done so quickly and so well. Three rea- 
sons may be assigned for this. First, the 
choice a year in advance, of Mr. Frank J. 
Harwood of Appleton as moderator. Fully 
prepared in general for his position, he had 
the advantage over his predecessors, granted 
by the new rules, of an intimate knowledge 
of what was to be accomplished, through his 
large responsibility on the program com- 
mittee. Second, all reports of standing com- 
mittees were printed and in the hands of dele- 
gates a week before the meeting. Third, the 
convention was remarkable for unity of spirit 
and absence of factious opposition to new 
measures. If the brethren did not agree in 
everything, they made an honest attempt to 
work in harmony. Asa result we can report 
progress along three lines of importance. 


LINES OF PROGRESS 


1. The work of bringing together pastorless 
ehurches and ministers seeking pastors was 
strengthened by providing for the committee 
on pastoral relations an executive officer 
with salary provided for by convention tax. 
Rey. H. A. Miner, who has served for the 
past year in this position with zeal and fidel- 
ity, but with small visible means of support, 
was elected with cordial unanimity to this 
pastorate-at-large, now established on definite 
foundation. 

2, An educational policy which co-ordinates 
the interests of academy, college and univer- 
sity was first clearly recognized and adopted. 
The churches took no backward step with 
reference to Beloit and Ripon, Ashland and 
Endeavor, but they definitely went forward 
in agreeing to support the university com- 
mittee in the religious care of our 600 Congre- 
gational students in Madison. 

3. In the matter of “‘ unification ’”’ the report 
of the committee advocating a plan similar to 
that adopted in May in Michigan was ap- 
proved in its general features, and changes in 
the constitution were proposed permitting its 
complete adoption in 1906. 

These trustees were chosen to incorporate 
the convention: Rev. Judson Titsworth, Prof. 
E, A. Gilmore, Pres. E. D. Eaton, C. M, 
Blackman, Rev. J. G. Smith. 
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As a step towards elevating the standard of 
requirement for ordination a committee of five 
was chosen to prepare a course of study for 
those who have no diploma from a theological 
seminary. This committee is expected to co- 
operate with Chicago Seminary, our state col- 
leges and academies, and consists of Presi- 
dents Eaton and Hughes and Rev. Messrs. 
Judson Titsworth, J. P. Deane and W.C. J. 
Ralph. 

MISSIONARY INTERESTS 

Two inspiring sessions were devoted to 

home missions. On Tuesday evening the en- 


thusiasm and consecration of missionary pas- |’ 


tors found expression in five ten-minute 
addresses, called Bugle Notes from the Firing 
Line, given by Missionaries Dixon of Eagle 
River, Luce of Kewaunee, Pinckney of Ne- 
koosa, Milford of Spring Brook and Hadden 
of Bruce. All are doing things and the im- 
pression produced was profound. How much 
the churches believe in their advance guard 
was shown by the quick response to President 
Leavitt’s appeal to clear up the year’s deficit 
of about $500. The supply exceeded the de- 
mand and we begin the new year with a 
balance on the right side. 

The world-wide field and its claim was per- 
suasively represented by Miss Beulah Logan 
of Micronesia, Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot, 
and Hon. I. M. Whitehead of Jonesville, a 
corporate member of the American Board. 


TAINTED MONEY AND LODGES 


Dr. Updyke of Madison, presented the 
“tainted money ”’ question in its broader as- 
pects, and his resolution asking churches and 
benevolent societies to avoid entangling alli- 
ances carried by a vote of two to one, despite 
the attempt of some influential.men to lay it 
on the table. Thelodgeand elub problem was 
ably diseussed by Rev. Messrs. F. T. Rouse of 
Appleton, and F. V. Stevens of Whitewater. 
The general position advanced, that the proper 
attitude of the churches to these expressions 
of fraternity should be “‘ friendly affiliation,’ 
seemed to be sustained. 


EVANGELISM 


But while other important interests were 
not slighted the right of way on the Dodge- 
ville program was given to the committee on 
evangelism. To this theme the last afternoon 
was devoted, closing just before the com- 
munion with an appeal to the deeper life by 
Rev. A. E. Leonard of Columbus. The ap- 
peals and plans are sane and helpful and can- 
not fail to bear fruit in the year tocome. We 
shall know more of the harvest when we meet 
in 1906 with Second Church, Beloit. Dr. C. 
H. Beale will be moderator. J. He C. 
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Investors seeking a little 2 naar return on their 
money than 3 or B- walla he ing assured their 


sa are in will be inter- 
ested in the Uertificate” i banda, wil , simplified 
and perfected as a result of wide experience by the 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
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Sr your money, in amounts of $100 and 
upwards. Business established in 1870. 
I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 
and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 
vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, S3.¥ATER St. 
The Successful 


Effer- 


SELT AS it vescent 
Relief for 


Naas ay’ Indigestion 


Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach 


Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 




















Sweaters 


and patterns. 








The New Harvard or Blouse 


be Much Worn This Season 


There’s a splendid stock to select from, being all 
new and fresh goods of the season’s latest styles 
We speak of two special numbers. 


Ladies’ Blouse Sweater 
Made of soft pure worsted, in new designs, colors white, red, 
gray or brown. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 _ measure, 
value $2 50. Demonstration Prices... - 14 


The Harvard Sweater 
With pointed turnover collar, neat basket weave, a much 
prettier effect than hand d made, in all colors and sizes—if 
siz9 is not in stock, we will make you a sweater to order 


2 98 without extra charge, value $4.50. 
® Pree 0s 8 Awe . 2.98 
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for Women 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ABBE, Harry A. G., formerly of Central Nyack, 
N. Y., to Stowe, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 
ATKINS, GAIUus GLENN, Burlington, Vt., accepts 

call to First Ch., Detroit, Mich. 

BAIRD, Lucius O., Ottawa, Ill., accepts call to St. 
Mary’s Ave. Cb., Omaha, Neb. 

BELL, E. FRAZER (M. E.), to Farwell and Dover, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Brown, LuTHER E., Bridgeport, Mich., to Wayne. 
Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

CHASE, SAm’L B., Mayflower Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
to Lewiston, Ida. Accepts. 

CoventTRY, Wo. R., Elliott, Io., to Gravity. De- 
clines. 

DuNGAN, THos. A., Sutton, Neb., to Fairmont, 
Minn. Accepts. 

Fitcu, C#as. N., Victor and Laingsburg, Mich., to 
Cornwall, Ct 

FULKERSON, FRANK, Bath, N. Y., to Copemish 
and Thompsonville, Mich. Accepts. 

GALE, J. A. (Moody Bible Inst ), to Luzerne, Mio 
and Ryne, Mich. Accepts. 

GAMMON, Rob’ W., Pilgrim Ch., Pueblo, Col., to 
Decatur, Ill. Accepts. 

GREELEY, LESLIE C., Middleton, Mass., to White- 
field Ch., Newburyport. 

GROEZINGER, CHRISTIAN, Bristol, N. H.,to Ware- 
ham, Mass. Accepts. 

HADDEN, Ros’ A., Ironton, O., to general secre- 
taryship of Columbus and Franklin County Sun- 
day School Ass’n. Accepts. 

HAMLIN, Wm. R., Easthampton, Mass., to Second 
Ch., Hyde Park, Vt. Accepts. 

HARPER, JAS. P., Pittsfield, N. H., to North Ben- 
nington, Vt. Accepts. 

Houss, ELwIn L., First Ch., Portland, Ore., ac- 
cepts call to Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

HUELSTER, ANTON, German Ch., Clinton, Mass., 
to Emmanuel German Ch., Michigan City, Ind. 
Accepts. 

HUELSTER, Epw., Sparta, Wis., to Mason City, 
Io., for one year, during leave of absence of Rev. 
A. H. Jordan. Accepts. 

HuMPHREY, Rop’t, Mattapoisett, Mass., to Hook- 
sett, N. H. Accepts. 

HYDE, ALBERT M_, First Ch., Toledo, O., to Por- 
ter Ch., Brockton, Mass. 

JENKINS, EBENEZER H., Otisfield, Me., to Fal- 
mouth. 

KEELER, JOHN W., Greene, N. Y., to Roscoe. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

LYMAN, E. FENN, Milbank, 8S. D. to superintend- 
ency of the South Dakota Anti-Saloon League; 
also to Great Falls, Mont. Declines the former. 

LILLIE, IsAAc B., Guthrie, OkL, to Lamont and 
Eastmanville, Mich. Accepts. 

LONG, CLARENCE W., Orland, Ind., to Stanton, 
Mich. Accepts. 

MARSH, GEo. H., Plymouth, Wis., to New Rich- 
mond. Accepts. 

MoRSE, WARREN, First Ch., Bennington, Vt., to 
First Ch., Brewer, Me. Accepts, to begin Nov. 26 

McKINLEY, GEo. A., Rockford, Io., to Clear Lake, 
8. D. Accepts. 

McTAVisH, DAn’L, to Hartland and Highland 
Station, Mich. 

NEUSCHWANDER, E. 8. (Bapt.), Green Bay, Wis., 
to Kenton and Trout Creek, Mich. Accepts. 

OMANS, CHESTER C., Wheatland, Mich., to Addi- 
sor. Accepts. 

PADDOCK, Go. E., Keokuk, Io., to Boise, Ida. 

PARSONS, ST. CLARE, Olivet, Mich., to Carmel and 
Chester. Accepts. 

PORTER, GEO., to Glenwood, Minn. 

PRESTON, BRYANT C., Osage, Io, to First Ch., 
Muscatine. Accepts, beginning Nov. 1. 

REED, FRANK H, Lanesville Ch., Gloucester, 
Mass., to Ossipee, N. H. 

RIcE, ALBERT R., Sedgwick St. Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
to Neillsville, Wis. Accepts. 

SECORD, ALFRED A., Grand Ledge, Mich., to Pa- 
cific Ch., St. Paul, Minn, Accepts. 

TORRENS, Davip J., Friendship, N. Y., to Fair- 
port. Accepts. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Grand Rapids, Mich., to Ross 
Memorial and Sturges Memorial Chs., Port Huron. 
Accepts. 

WaRD, FRANK G., First Ch., Emporia, Kan., to 
Plymouth Ch., Lansing, Mich. Aceepts. 

WELCHER, MANFRED P., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Union 
Ch., Tuckahoe. Accepts. 

WILDEY, JOHN E., Manchester, N. H., to Antrim. 
Accepts, beginning Nov. 1. 

WILson, EDWIN P., Woodfords, Me., to Fryeburg, 
fora year. Accepts. 

Wyckorr, HERBERT J., Chelsea, Vt., to South Ch., 
Glastonbury, Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DIETRICH, EMIL, Chicago Sem., o. Washburn, N. D. 
Sermon, Rev. C. H. Phillips; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs E. H, Stickoey, F. C. Bliss, G. J. Powell, 
H. V. Rominger and E. E. Smith. 

FRASER, DAvip, 4. Manchester; N. H., Sept. 28. 
Parts, Rev. Mesors. E. J. Riggs, Thomas Chalmers, 
B. W. Lockhart, G. H. Reed and A. P. Watson. 

KENNEDY, Dan’ R., Jr., o. and 4. Needham, Mass. 
Sermon, Dr. W. D, Mackenzie; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. J. B. Seabury, W. W. Peck and Drs. A. RB. 
Merriam, F. E. Sturgis and C. B. Moody. 

Opuntu!, D. N., Huelo, Maui, and Murry, DAVID, 
Kaupo, Maul, o. by the Maui Association at Patio, 
Maul, Sept. 24. Sermon, Rev. O. Nawahine; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 0. P. Emerson, B. V. 
Bazata, R. B. Dodge, J. K. Hihio, I. D. Iaea. 


Resignations 


BonD, ANDREW W., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Boye, Exv.iort A., Camden, N. Y., and will de- 
vote all his time to lecturing. 

CLARK, WM. D., Freeport, Mich. 

GAMMON, Rop’t W., Pilgrim Ch., Pueblo, Col. 

GorF, Epw. N., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

GROEZINGER, CHRISTIAN, Bristol, N. H. 

HARPER, Jas. P., Pittsfield, N. H. 

HasketTt, Cas. A., St. John’s, Mich., to enter 
secular business. 

HERBERT, LEMUEL G., Lodi, O. 

McDONALD, ALEX. P., Seal Harbor, Me. 

Morsk, WARREN, First Ch., Bennington, Vt., to 
take effect Nov. 6, after a six-year pastorate. 

OLESON, WM. B., Warren, Mass., after seven years’ 
service. 

Pomeroy, A. E. (Meth. Prot.), Roscommon, Mich. 

SAUNDERS, HARRY L., Sparks, Okl., to take effect 
Dec. 1. 


Continued on page 567. 
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Three Things That Stick ! 


° > 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


weet, clean and of full 
Ph sans m= up in our "Patent Pin Tubes, The 
in plug can be ota, out at will, Ail other containers, 
cans or bottles, become gommed and hard—unfit to use, 
Here are the best adhesi a the 1 
Simply pull out the ae and apply. No a needed— 
use itdirect from the tube. No waste, no 
Soler it hands, clothes or surroundings. 
If Dennison's adhes ves are not for sale 
atyourdealers,a voce Pin Tabe of Glue, 
Paste or Mucilage wil: be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
address Dept, 28 
at our nearest store, 






































development. 


tution of the church. 


For the Kindergarten Division 
One Year of § noton, SoM. Lessons. By Florence U. 
Palmer, Postpaid, $1.00. 
For the ve: Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 
Manuel for ae with le sons, music and monens 


aL. ¢ hamberiin and Mary 
Tonk: By Sones. Jan. 1, 1906.) 


ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 
An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers 4 Soere. 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin. Postpaid, g 
For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-13) 
Studies in the Gospel pamoty'n A yr an By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, % 
INTERMEDIATE apy aad 14-15) 
Samuel. ae ty By \ sogade L. Willett. (Ready for use in 
the 
ADV al ED GRADE (AGEs 16-17) 
The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Le d Ideals for the Sunday School. By 
Prmeet Dewitt Barton and Shaiier Mathews. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 


WHY ARE YOU 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER? 


We believe it is because you. want to do what you can to be of real 
service, by aiding in the moral, intellectual and above all the spiritual 
growth of your pupils. To attain the highest success you must recognize 


Three Necessary Things 


You must know your subject. 
Are you satisfied with your work: Is it difficult and irksome ? 


You must present to your pupils appropriate lessons, such as are 
suited in matters of material and treatment to their tastes and mental 


You must recognize established educational principles in carrying 
on this work, if it is to fulfill its mission as the great educational insti- 


We Can Help You 


By assisting you in the preparation of your lessons. Let us write you. 
By furnishing suitable text-books. These are to be found in the 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM FOR 1905-6 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A pamphiet on the Graded Curriculum as applied to Sunday School work will be sent free om request. 


For the Adult Division 
The eng El-ment in the Old Testament. By 
William Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. as 
The Prophetic Element in the Ore genres, 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1 
A_Short Introduction to the iapele By Ernest 
De Witt Burton. Postpaid, $1 
Py tasmsbees the Life of the Apostle Paul. ~ Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 


For the Home Division and Private Circles 


The Foreshadowings of a Christ. By William R. 
r. Paper, 50 cen 
The yi 7,022 Christ. ey. Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
Paper, 
The Social and Ethical Radian Jesus. By Shailer 
Mathews. Paper, 50 cents. 
a * Soneding of the esha > ye ~ a By Ernest 
Witt Burton. Paper, 50 
Te Work of - A Old Testament am By William 
r. ery 50 cen’ 
The Work of the mt Priet By William 
R. Harper. Poser, 60 cen’ 


An Outline of @ Bible School Curriculum. By George 
Ww. ahd Postpaid, $1.65, 








ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 5 


The University. of Chicago Press 1s¢ rit Aves New Yo 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Vontinued from page 566.) 
WHITE, Francis D., Conklin, Mich., to study at 


Olivet Coll. 
Dismissfons 
‘HARRINGTON, CuAs. E., Waltham, Mass., Sept. 28. 
Stated Supplies 


‘WRIGHT, REUBEN B., Boise, Ida., at Huntington, 
Ore., for the winter. 


Personals 


‘BARBER, LUTHER H., Ellington, Ct., recently cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday.. He will shortly 
remove to Danielson, where he will live with his 
nephew, Rev. C. H. Barber. 

BURTON, Rop’t W., and wife, at a farewell recep- 
tion at Wahoo, Neb., were given a set of silver 
knives, forks and spoons. 

DYKE, THOS , recently of Aten, Neb., will connect 
himself with the Episcopal Church in Kansas. 

Evans, Epw. R., and wife, Gloversville, N. Y., 
have recertly returned from a trip abroad. Their 
people tendered them a welcoming reception and 
presented them with a package containing $240. 

‘SHELTON, Don O,, of the Cong. H. M. Soc., has 
been in attendance this month upon the Texas 
and Colorado State Meetings, and has made spe- 
cial addresses at Fort Worth and Dallas in Texas 
and Cripple Creek, Col. He has also addressed 
Philadelphia Christian Endeavorers on The Value 
of the Study of Great American Problems of To- 
day. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, and wife, were given many 
beautiful presents when leaving Leigh, Neb. 


Churches Organized 
UNDERWOOD, N. D., Rey. Emil Dietrich, pastor. 


Closing Pastorates 


HUELSTER, ANTON, who leaves Clinton, Mass., to 
serve the German Ch., Michigan City, Ind., since 
May, 1901, has received 564 members, 51 on 
confession. Debt wiped out and improvements 
costing about $2,000 made. 


Material Gain 


DUNKIRK, IND., Plymouth, Rev. T. L. Dyer. New 
$2,000 parsonage completed without debt, except 
$500 to Church Building Soc. Pastor and family 
just moved in. 

McKEESPoRT, Pa., First, Rev. Howard Eckel. 
$9,000 edifice dedicated with sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. B. G. Newton and C. A. Jones. No debt 
except to C. C. B.S. 

‘OMAHA, NEB., Hilisice, Rev. H. L. Mills. Debt of 
$1,000 raised and mortgage burned Sept. 24, 
while congregation sang “ Coronation.” At same 
service $240 raised for current expenses. 

PAXTON, Mass., Rev. G. H. Pratt. Pews recush- 
ioned, vestry repainted, pulpit refurnished. 

STEAMBOAT Rock, Io., Rev. J. H. Armstrong 
New parsonage, built during acting pastorate of 
Mr. Paul of Grinnell, dedicated Sept. 24. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


NaTIcK, Mass., Dr. M. H. Turk. From Mr. Riley 

Pebbles, fine pulpit set of three chairs, reading 
- desk, table and flower stand. Built from original 
designs, it is unusually chaste and churchly. 

New York, N. Y.—By will of Wm. A. Wheelock, 
president of University of New York, $20,000 to 
that institution, as a memorial of the late Dr. John 
Hall, and $2,500 to Beneficent Ch., Providence, 
R. L., of which he was a member. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Rev. H. H. Booth. From heirs 
of estate of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crocker, $1,800 
for rebuilding pipe organ, which is to bear their 
name. 

SHELBURNE, Mass., First, Rev. J. A. Goodrich. 
From Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Truesdell, 47 years 
loyal members of the church and separated in 
death: by only six weeks, $500, the interest to be 
used towards pastor’s salary. 

WINCHENDON, Mass., North, Rev. C. C. Merrill. 

From Mrs. Sarah I. Hall, individual communion 

service, in memory of her sister, Miss Mary J. 

Parker, 47 years a member of this church. At 

recent largely attended meeting of Worcester 

North Conference with this church, a committee 

was appointed to put into some kind of body the 

spirit for evangelism awakened. 








* Waymarks 


(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 

JEFFERSON, 0, Rey. J. W. Barnett. Best year 
just closed : 48 accessions, average Sunday school 
attendance larger by 20, all bills paid each week, 
leaving balance in treasury. 

NEWARK, O., First.—During Rev. T. H. Warner’s 
first year, house of worship improved and beauti- 
fled at cost of $2,000—$3,000; number of families 
in parish increased 100 per cent.; accessions to 
church; Sunday school doubled ; pastor’s salary 
substantially increased. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen. 
Accessions, 203; on confession, 139. Nearly all 
coming by letter were from churches outside the 
city. Auditorium redecorated, painted and new 
carpet furnished by Ladies’ Society. Benevo- 
lences and expenses aggregate $16,000. The 
benevolences are nearly $3,000, not including 
$2,000 paid on fund for new $17,000 location, 
purchased ten monthsago. Unique feature: elec- 
tion of Deacon F. H. Rhoades as clerk of the 
chureh for life; and Mr. Marion Lawrance, super- 
intendent of the Sunday school for life—both 
being instructed to live not less than 100 years 
longer. Sunday school enrollment 1,343. 

WICHITA, Kan., Plymouth, Dr. ©. 8. Sargent. 
Most prosperous year yet. Receipts $7,707, of 
which $2,900 for new organ. Pastor’s salary in- 
creased by $600, making it over $3,000. Also 
$2,600 paid for work at Fellowship Chapel. 


Clubs 


NogTH Essex, MAss., met Oct. 9, with Seminary 
Ch., Andover, in the historic Old Brick Acad- 
emy, now used as a dining-hall, and filled with 
portraits of distinguished teachers and pupils. 
Topic, The Golden Rule. Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
gave a sketch of ‘Golden Rule Jones” of Toledo, 
Its Exponent; Dea. Tewksbury and C. H. Choate 
of Lawrence spoke on The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness and in Civic Life; and Rev. J. L. Keedy, the 
new North Andover pastor, on The Golden Rule 
in Church Life. 


Anniversaries 


CORNISH, ME., Hillside, Rev. O. W. Peterson. 
Sixty-fifth, Sept. 15, as a memorial to its founder 
and Rev. Albert Cole, MA. A brass memorial 
tablet to Mr. and Mrs. Cole, dedicated by church 
and friends; Mason & Hamlin Liszt reed organ 
given by Miss Ellen M. Pike of Roxbury, in mem- 
ory of Mr. Cole and Achsah Pike, a formef organ- 
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ist. New Pilgrim Hymnal given by Dr. A. G. 
Bonney of Denver, Col., and perpetual care se- 
cured for Mr. Cole’s grave. Meeting house re- 
paired and electric lights installed. Parsonage 
undergoing improvements. 





Honesty no longer consists in merely not 
committing embezzlement or burglary or 
forgery. It consists also in not oppressing 
the weak, deceiving a competitor, cheating 
the consumer, manipulating the markets, 
bribing legislatures and making money at 
the expense of the public or a corporation 
*‘ without monkeying with the penal code.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


UNDERWEAR FOR WINTER. 


The “Vellastic” Marks a Revolution in the 
Comfort and Cost of Underwear. 

Men and women who are accustomed to re- 
gard winter as a period of colds, rheumatism 
and discomfort, will appreciate the new kind 
of underwear that is fast coming into use. Itis 
known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Un- 
derwear, and unites low price with high value. 

This underwear is exactly what its name 
implies—rib and fleece. That is, the rib runs 
lengthwise and the fleece is knitted in cross- 
wise, thus commlinin warmth and elastici 

© ordinary washing will shrink Vella 
Utica Ribbed Fleece in form or size. Its soft 
down and elastic nature remain rd meg om 

Outdoor men especially appreciate the snug- 
fitting protection of Vallestic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece, preferring it to any other. Men’s and 
women’s garments 8 50c ea 

Boys’, girls’ and children’s apie ey gar- 


yetASr,, ments are 25c, union 








suits 50c. 

Every garment 
bears the trade- 
mark, Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed 
Fleece. If your 
dealer does not 
have them, write 
us, giving his 
name. Booklet 
and sample of 
fabric free. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 











the recognized standard 








Lard Fit For Pastry 


The lard you use in your pastry should be lard rendered 
in an open kettle from the clean leaf of healthy pigs. 
It’s the only kind that is really healthful and it makes 
pie crust temptingly tender and flaky. Such lard is 


SOUIRE’S 


in New England for three 
generations. Be sure you get “ Squire’s””"—made only by 


John P. 


Kettle Rendered 
Pure Leaf Lard 


Squire & Company 


BOSTON 


Makers of 
‘*Arlington’’ Sausage 
—Curers of Squire’s 
High Grade Hams and 

Bacon 

















on approval. 


Our catalogue (sent free) shows over 6000 new and beautiful 
25ets. to $25,000. gifts in diamonds, watches, silverwares, jewelry, china, 
glass, ete. Invaluable when buying holiday, birthday or wedding gifts. Goods sent 

Address: 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 Bway, St. Louis—400 5th Ave., New York. 









GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 


STOP THAT COUGH 


EXPECT ORANT 
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In and Around Boston 


Congregational Co-operation 

The Suffolk North Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches at its fall meeting adopted a 
plan of united oversight of the churches in 
its membership which is in line with the co- 
operative work recently adopted by our 
churches of Greater Boston. It decided to 
appoint at each spring meeting a committee of 
five, whose duties will be 


To have oversight of the missionary churches 
within the boundaries of the conference, ap- 
proving if deemed advisable their applica- 
tions for aid, and rendering them any assist- 
ance within their power; 

To bring our benevolent agencies and the 
churches into intelligent and helpful relations 
with each ether; 

To foster the spirit of brotherhood among 
the churches; 

To have an outlook for favorable localities 
in which new churches may be planted, and 
whose counsel shall be sought by any con- 
templating organizing a new church, if it in- 
tends to seek the fellowship and assistance of 
the conference of churches; 
Andtoundertakeany other matters which from 
time to time may be referred to them by the 
conference, or which in their judgment should 
be brought to the attention of the churches. 


Dr. Harrington's Retirement 

Dr. Charles E. Harrington, after eleven 
fruitful years in the pastorate at Waltham, 
Mass., was recently released by council, be- 
cause he insisted quietly and graciously that 
it was best that he go to another field. The 
council found a notably strong type of minis- 
try in Dr. Harrington’s relations with this 
church. He was at once invited by High 
Street Church, Lowell, to fill for two months 
the pulpit in which Dr. C. W. Huntington has 
ministered for seventeen years. 


The Minister as a Story-teller 

With the subject, Story Telling—A Neg- 
lected Branch of Homiletics—Rev. Herbert A. 
Jump of Brunswick, Me., brought to the Bos- 
ton ministers last Monday valuable sugges- 
tions as to presenting truth—especially to 
children—in the picturesque dress supplied 
by the imagination. While the idea was by 
no means new, and doubtless had been tried 
by many of his audience, Mr. Jump’s fresh 
presentation of the subject, his analysis of the 
elements of a good story for children, the sug- 
gestive outlines which he read, and his con- 
spicuous success in winning and holding his 
own young people, made his contribution espe- 
cially welcome. Dr. Plumb differed from the 
speaker as to the age when a child is capable 
of a religious experience; and others ques- 








SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is more than a fat food. 
There is no animal fat 
that compares with it in 
nourishing and building 
up the wasted, emaciated 
body. That is why chil- 
dren and anemic girls 
thrive and grow fat upon 
it. That is why persons 
with consumptive tenden- 
cies gain flesh and 
strength enough to check 
the progress of the dis- 
ease. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





tioned him as to various points; but to most 
the address proved interesting and helpful, 
and Mr. Jamp was frequently applauded. 


Drs. Withrow and Gordon Speak Their Minds 


In his Sunday morning sermon at Park 
Street, Dr. J. L. Withrow said: 


For long I have borne the reputation of being 
orthodox and old school. The venerable be- 
liefs in which I was born and bred have been 
and are very dear tome. But to allow myself 
to stand for a moment in the way of such men 
as Dr. Hale and ex-Governor Long being 
offered every privilege I would use and enjoy 
myself is to me revolting. In theological defi- 
nitions they would not agree with me, nor I 
with them; but to both my heart and hand 
would go out as quickly as if there were not a 
semitone of difference between our speech as 
children of God and servants of Jesus Christ. 


In an interview with a Herald reporter Dr. 
Gordon said: 


I think the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Churches has committed 
a stupendous blunder. They have lost for 
their cause the sympathy of all wise-minded 
men from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Thei: 
action is deplorable for its effect upon a good 
cause and because it is a symptom of narrow- 
ness which men had believed no longer existed. 


A New Congregational Church at Nahant 


For more than half a century an independ- 
ent Christian church has existed at Nahant, 
Mass., and has been the only Protestant 
ehurch for the community. Recently Rev. 
A. S. Burrill, who last summer resigned his 
pastorate at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
preaching for this church. Under his guid- 
ance both church and society by unanimous 
votes expressed their desire te come into fel- 
lowship with Congregational churches, with 
whom they are in full sympathy both as re- 
specte belief and polity. Application was 
made by the church and society for member- 
ship in the Essex South Conference, which, at 
its meeting in Beverly, Oct. 11, after investi- 
gation of its history and standing as a church 
of Jesus Christ cordially received the church 
into Christian fellowship and enrolled it on its 
list of membership. 


The Boston Municipal Situation 


Boston cannot spend all its sympathy on 
New York, for Boston itself is in desperate 
need of a civic revival which shall prevent its 
mayoralty from being degraded into a political 
prize for which politicians of the selfish stripe 
and their respective cohorts whom they con- 
trol with an iron hand shall strive. Mayor 
Collins’s death removes the one man of com- 
manding strength in Democratic circles, and 
those who now aspire most to be his successors 
are far from possessing the confidence of the 
substantial elements in the city. Justas the 
drift to the suburbs has drained away from 
the Boston churches some of their strongest 
props, so the material out of which a worthy 
Boston mayor can be constructed has corre- 
spondingly diminished. There was some hope 
last week that Mr. Charles T. Gallegher, a 
prominent citizen of Roxbury and a former 
efficient member of the school board, would 
be induced to accept the Republican nomina- 
tion, but he declines entering a race which, 
if he were forty years old, he says he would 
be more eager torun. The Good Government 
Association and public-spirited individuals are 
continuing the search for the right leader. 
But what the city needs most is an arousing 
of popular sentiment generally that will make 
itself felt in practical ways in the primaries 
and at the polls. Surely Boston has scores of 
men whose fitness to be the administrators 
of its affairs will be generally recognized, and 
among them all there must be one who 
can be persuaded to fight the good fight for 
clean, non partisan and efficient municipal 
government. 





He who does not appreciate does not 
pussess.—Joseph Rouz. 
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A Fair Booth Free 
to Any Church 


HE church people of America 

have done much for THE Lapigs’ 
HomeE JourNAL. The magazine is 
glad to do for them when it can. To 
any church which expects to holda 
fair this fall or winter THE Lapres’ 
Home JourNaAL will send, without 
charge, a beautiful booth measuring 
eight feet square and eleven feet high. 
Accompanying it will be sent, also 
without charge, twenty large repro- 
ductions of some of the most famous 
pictures which have appeared in the 
magazine. The pictures should bring 
Twenty-Five Dollars easily, and on 
every new subscription and renewal 
for the magazine taken at the faira 
liberal cash allowance will be made. 


Almost four thousand churches took 
adv. of a similar offer made last 
fall. church made over Two 
Hundred Dollars, another One Hun- 
dred and Eighty Dollars, and so on. 
All of them made money. 


If you are interested in a oro fair to be given 
this fall or winter write now. We shall give only 
one thousand of these booths this fall. ‘ First 
come, first served.” 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E54 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE WOLVERINE, 


FAMOUS 


DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BUFFALO, GHICACO, DETROIT 


AND 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


MICHIGAN GENTRAL R.; 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 
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Maine 


(Continued from page 563.) 
IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


All the aided churches of the county, except Pat- 
ten, its one pastorless church, have asked of the 
Maine Missionary Society a less amount than last 
year. Sherman Mills has recently come to self- 

_ Support, and Ashland ex pects to do so within a year. 

The work at Ashland is most encouraging. Two 
years ago the church was broken with dissension 
and schism, the congregation scattered and dis- 
couraged and no midweek service was held for 
months. Now 4ll is harmony, services are well 
attended, a midweek service is regularly main- 
tained, less and less aid is asked from the mission- 
ary society, and last year more than $500 were 
raised in excess of any previous year. The Sun- 
day school has trebled, the Ladies’ Aid Society has 
more than doubled and last year raised about 
$300. Men of worth, influence and ability have 
enlisted in the service of the church and its financial 
affairs are in their hands. Best of all, this gain has 
been made through a deeper consecration to Christ. 
Six members have been added to the fellowship. 
During the summer the pastor, Rev. C. H. McEI- 
hiney, conducts four preaching services and teaches 
a Bible class every Sunday, driving eleven miles to 
do it. In winter he has three preaching services 
on Sunday and three or four others during the week. 
Besides this strenuous toil he has given some time 
to Forward Movement meetings in neighboring 
towns, working with General Missionary Mann with 
excellent results, They are now beginning a cam- 
paign planned to cover several weeks, and to reach 
Masardis, Oxbow, Ashland and Portage Mr. Mann 
is proving efficient in planning and caring for mission 
fields, also in doing the work of an evangelist. 

Oxbow expects to dedicate its new edifice before 
Christmas. At Zagle Lake the foundation for a 
new house of worship has already been laid. 

Presque Isle is being much helped by the normal 
school recently established in the town, several of 
whose faculty and students are already loyal sup- 
porters. Fort Fairfield, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Rev. L. V. Farnsworth, is making unusual 
preparations for entertaining the county conference, 
to meet Oct. 25, 26. 


INSPIRING VISITORS 


Houlton was recently cheered by a visit from Mr 
A. §. Hiwale of Ahmednagar, India, now studying 
in Bangor Seminary to ‘it himself to return to his 
native land as a missionary. His message from 
his people touched all hearts. Mr. Hiwale came to 
this country last October with no knowledge of our 
language except what he had gained from studying 

.it much as we study Latin. Now he can address a 

congregation not only intelligibly but eloquently. 
More recently Rev and Mrs. L. P. Broad, well 
known in Congregational circles, brought most in- 
spiring messages. Ata four o’clock service Mrs. 
Broad spoke to 250 children of her experiences 
among the Iroquois; and later to a congregation 
which filled the church both Mr. and Mrs. Broad 
spoke in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
firing all hearts anew with love for the Master and 
desire to do more for him. : 


NEW WORK 


Thanks to the energy, wisdom and consecration 
of Rev. Frederic Parker of Sherman Mills, three 
new fields in the seuthern part of the county seem 
to be opening up, at Staceyville, Siberia and David- 
son. The Maine Missionary Society has them in 
charge. 

Probably the happiest man in the county is Rev. 
O. P. Fogelin of New Sweden, who in the twen- 
tieth year of his pastorate reports the most encour- 
aging season of all. During the past year two re- 
vivals have resulted in sixty-one conversions, with 
twenty already added to the fellowship. One of 
these revivals had its rise in the birthday party of a 
young woman who invited her pastor to come in 
while her friends were there, and took the occa- 
sion, much to the surprise of all, to tell of her con- 
version. She then asked her pastor to speak to the 
company, and the result was that before the party 
broke up the beginnings of a revival were manifest, 
and the influence so spread, under the Spirit’s 
power, that many came to acknowledge the Lord. 
The average attendance at prayer meeting in this 
farming community is sixty. Besides regular serv- 
ices in the home church, Mr. Fogelin superintends 
Sunday schools and holds service through the week 
in five places. From one of these schools, where he 








has taught nineteen years, ten havé joined the Swanzey Lake, New Hampshire 


church on confession, nearly all young men. 
D. E. P. CAMP WAWONA FOR BOYS 


It’s out of the depths we bring up happiness. | pani a adeeen “eaten for Study, Recreation or 


—George Madden Martin. 0..E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 











a Special Rates 
and Northwest 


Round- Homeseekers’ tickets on sale every to lowa, Minne- 

can haut teak tele cat ot the agar ive oe 
T of each to Wi 

Notresta and the Black Hills, from Chicago and the States. 


ptr Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueble and return. 
$2785 Receenreen oe 


LI! 
—— ~~ 





First-class round-trip tickets on sale first and third 
«um Tuesday each month. Return limit 21 days. Also 
rate of $47.20 daily, with return limit May 31, 1906. 


$2025 Se ta ream dot ad eee uke each hr 
IES 


Colonist One-Way Tickets 


On Sale Daily During October 
$3300 Chicago to San Francisco, 
—— Los Angeles, Portiand, Tacoma, t 
Vancouver, Victoria and other Pacific 
Coast Points. 
To Spokane, Walla Walla, Huntington, 
$305 Lewiston. $31.30 to Boise City. 


$300 To Ogden and Salt Lake City. 


Daily and personally conducted tours in through 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 

Only $7.00 double berth, Chicago to Pacific Coast. 
Choice of routes. pois ’ 

All agents sell tickets via this line. Full particulars 


on request, W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry., 
CHICAQOQ, ILL. 
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LAKEWOOD 


CABRIO A TS aT: 
The Fashionable Winter Resort of America 








REACHED CGONEY Bx 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 








Best Hotels » Golf » Polo » Outdoor Sports 





BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO C. M. BURT, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ATMANU JOHN A. PRAY & Sons Co.., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 13 


Mrs. James L. Hill presided. Miss Calder 
reported closing exercises in several girls’ 
schools. Miss Long wrote from Chihuahua 
of exercises held in the beautiful schoolroom. 
It isa cause of great thankfulness that Miss 
Long can declare her eyes “* very serviceable ’’ 
after her painful experience of months ago. 

Miss McCallum of Smyrna wrote from Yav- 
shan, a lovely mountain retreat, where her 
brother and other missionaries from Marash 
were engamped, telling of the Commencement 
exercises in connection with the college. Their 
two graduates were Jewesses. They have had 
two before, and these girls prepare the Bible 
lessons as a part of the regular course, but a 
personal application of Christian truth seems 
difficult. 

Miss Blakely of the Central Turkey Girls’ 
College at Marash, reported that of ninety 
pupils enrolled eighty-eight completed the 
year. Twenty-seven were boarders, repre- 
senting eleven towns and cities. The note- 
worthy event of the year was the occupation 
of the new building long waited for and sorely 
needed. The foreign missionary society or- 
ganized ten mission study classes, using the 
lessons on China prepared by the W. B. M. 
An audience of 2,500 gathered in the yard of 
the Second Church to listen to the baccalau- 
reate sermon. The graduating exercises were 
held in the new hall, the special address being 
given by Dr. Christie of Tarsus. The class 
numbered thirteen. 

Miss Patrick, president of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, reports 
142 students, including eighty-nine boarders, 
a larger number of boarders than ever before. 
The work of the Christian Association has 
been enthusiastic with effort to make full 
membership something such a stand for per- 
sonal character as joining a church would be. 
The Sunday evening meetings have been con- 
ducted by the different classes with a mission- 
ary meeting the first Sunday of every month, 
and the money given has gone to the support 
of a pupil in a school in Japan, and another 
sum, usually one Turkish pound, $4.40, to as 
many alumne as possible who are engaged 
in any form of philanthropic work. Nine 








A HILL TALE 


A Blunt old Colorado Miner on 
Postum. 





A clergyman may be eloquent, may use 
the choicest language, dressing his earnest 
desire to help his fellowman in the most ele- 
vated, chaste and beautiful language, and yet 
not touch the hearts of his hearers. Another 
man, having little education and no grace of 
speech whatsoever, may tell his message in 
the common, everyday vernacular he is used 
to, and the simple faith that glows within him 
carries quick conviction with it. Such a man 
writes from the towering peaks of Colorado, 
preaching of Postum: 

**T had drunk coffee all my life until it about 
killed me, when I concluded to try Postum, 
and in a short time I got relief from the ter- 
rible misery I suffered from coffee. 

““When I drank coffee I bloated up so that 
1 could not breathe at times; my nerves were 
so shaky that I could not hold myself still. 

** But thanks to Postum I am all well now 
and can say that I hope to remain so. 

**I was very much disgusted with it the 
first time I tried it, but had it made stronger 
and boiled longer till it tasted as good as good 
coffee.’’ 

No amount of rhetorical frills and literary 
polish could add to the convincing power of 
the old miner’s testimony. Name given by 
the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “* The Road to Wellyille.”’ 
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young women graduated and the address was 
given by Professor Ramsay of Aberdeen. 
Attention was called to the annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Board to be held in Park 
Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9, for which 
an interesting program has been prepared. 





Education 


In accordance with the change announced 
last year, the first church service at Mt. Hol- 
yoke for the new year was held in Mary Lyon 
Chapel on Oct. 1, with President Harris of 
Amherst as preacher. Although this service 
will be held every Sunday morning through- 
out the coming year, one-half of the sittings 
formerly used by the college at the village 
church will be reserved for students who 
wish to continue their attendance there. The 
list of preachers for the month is: Prof. 
Henry Nash, President Faunce, Pres. C. C. 
Hall, Bishop Alexander Vinton. The new 
library is now in use, with ample accommo- 
dations for every department. The books 
have been reclassified according to the system 
called the Expansive Classification. In the 
windows are the seals of the most prominent 
colleges for women in America. A part of 
the large periodical reading-room has been re- 
served for a library of the “‘ masters,” a col- 
lection of books of classic authors for reading 
purposes, not for reference. The building it- 
self is built of brown stone in the English 
Gothie style, 


Two Dorchester Churches 


The Harvard Church of Dorchester, Mass., Rev. 
William T. Beale, pastor, and the society connected 
with it held a jubilee, Oct. 8 and 9, celebrating the 
payment of their debt of $6,000. The process of 
liquidation has been going on for two years, and 
ended with the cremation of the mortgage papers. 

On Sunday, Rev. Daniel T. Torrey of Providence, 
the first pastor, preached in the morning, and Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, pastor of the namesake church in 
Brookline, in the evening. Both services were fully 
attended. The main thought of both sermons was 
the place and influence of a church in the com- 
munity. On Monday evening several short ad- 
dresses were made, interspersed with music, and 
refreshments were served at the close in Greenwood 
Hall, which stands beside the church and is used 
by the primary and kindergarten departments of 
the Sunday school. Speakers included the two 
fui mer pastors, Rev. Danicl T. Torrey and William 
H. Bolster, D. D., Dr. Little of the Second or parent 
church, Dr. Plumb of Wainut Avenue and Mr. 
T. W. Bicknell of P:ovidence, who had more to do 
than any one else with the origin of Harvard Church. 

The house of worship was built in 1887, and the 
debt remained on it until about two yearsago. The 
first incentive toward paying the debt was a “ coin- 
book” contest for raising an amount pledged by 
the pastor toward the payment of interest on the 
mortgage. It was understood that whatever was 
received above the amount pledged on the interest 
should go toward payment of the mortgage. About 
$375 were raised in that way, which, with $125 trom 
the Woman’s Benevolent Society, paid the first 
$500 of the debt, and made it seem possible that 
the balance should be raised. The money was 
obtained mostly from members of the parish, in 
amounts ranging from $10 to $100. About $700 
were contributed by members of Second Church, and 
valuable assistance was given by outside friends. 

Dr. Little, pastor of the Second Church of Dor- 
chester, announced to his people on Kally Sunday 
that during the months of July and August the 
membership of the home department of the Sun- 
day school had increased by 100. This shows that 
the work of the chureh was going on during the 
vacation season, and also testifies to the presence 
of indefatigable workers in a department which; 
if properly directed, may accomplish great good to 
church and community. To be sure, few churches 
are so fortunate as to have such a leader fur the 
home department as Mrs. A. E. Colton, wife of 
the agent of the American Bible Society. But, all 
the same, the historic church is to be congratulatd 
on its youthful vigor. In the midst of a vast and 
fast growing section, this church has unusual op- 
portunities for usefulness and power, and its splen- 
did audiences and well-attended prayer meetings, 
its Sunday school of nearly 700, its large class of 
young men, and its thorough organization in all 
departments of activity, show that it is alive to 
the situation. s; 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 


its value when taken into the human 


system for the same cleansing purpose. ~ 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a oe, hg 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always — in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; ny, are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 

leasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
foiee mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
ecicr in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 





For Autumn and Winter Work with Young © 


People 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cemts met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 


The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 


75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Chrisiian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 

The Pilgrim Press 

New York BOSTON Chicago 

R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston er Chicago. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 29. The Foreign Mission Work 
of Our Denomination. Dan. 2: 31-45. 


An American Board Quiz 


(These questions and answers may be handed 
to different persons to read.) 


What is the American Board? 

It is an incorporated body of about four hun- 
dred men in various parts of the United States 
elected largely on nomination by groups of 
local churches, through which the six thou- 
sand Congregational churches of this country 
carry on their foreign missionary work. 


How is it administered? 

(1) By a Pradential Committee of twelve min- 
isters and laymen who meet every Tuesday, 
save during the summer months, and (2) by a 
staff of secretaries who superintend the work 
on the field, publish information about it and 
secure candidates and funds. 


When and how was it formed? 

At Bradford, Mass., June 29, 1810, and its 
first annual meeting was held at Farmington, 
Ct., Sept. 5, 1810, where five men met around 
the table of Rev. Noah Porter. That table is 
still preserved and is in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board in Boston. 


What is the ranking of the Board among 
organizations of its kind? 

It is the oldest American society organized 
to evangelize non-Christian nations and it 
stands third or fourth in the amount of money 
raised and expended every year. 


What is its financial standing? 

Its notes have always been honored at the 
best banking institutions of the world and its 
Obligations to its missionaries and to its 
creditors have always been promptly and 
honorably discharged. 


Who were its first missionaries? 

Gordon Hall, Samuel Nott, Samuel Newell, 
Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice, who were 
ordained in the Tabernacle Church, Salem, in 
1812. They sailed for India and after a voyage 
of four months undertook a pioneer work to 
which they steadily adhered for many years 
and which laid a broad foundation for future 








A LADY LECTURER 


Feeds Nerves and Brains 
Scientifically. 


A lady lecturer writes from Philadelphia 
concerning the use of right food and how she 
is enabled to withstand the strain and wear 
and tear of her arduous occupation. She says: 

“Through improper food, imperfectly di- 
gested, my health was completely wrecked and 
I attribute my recovery entirely to the regular 
use of Grape-Nuts food. It has, I assure you, 
proved an inestimable boon to me. 

“*‘ Almost immediately after beginning its 
use, I found a gratifying change in my condi- 
tion. The terrible weakness that formerly 
prostrated me after a few hours of work, was 
perceptibly lessened by a few days’ use of 
Grape- Nuts and is now only a memory—it never 
returns. 

“Ten days after beginning it I experienced a 
wonderfal increase in mental vigor and phys- 
ical energy, and continued use has entirely 
freed me from the miserable insomnia and 
nervousness from which I used to suffer so 
much. 

**T find Grape Nuts very palatable and would 
not be without the crisp, delicious food for even 
a day on any consideration. Indeed, [ always 
carry it with me on my lecture tours.” 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,”’ in each package. 
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laborers. Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice 
during the voyage embraced Baptist views. 

How many missionaries has the Board sent 
out in ninety-five years and how much money 
has it expended? 

Nine hundred and sixty-seven men and 
1,501 women, in all 2,468 persons. The amount 
of money raised and spent exceeds thirty-five 
million dollars. 

What are some of the great names connected 
with American Board missions? 

Besides the pioneers mentioned, Titus 
Coan, Hiram Bingham, Cyrus Hamlin, Jonas 
King, Fidelia Fiske, Elias Riggs, William G. 
Schauffler and a host of others. 

How have missionaries from this country 
been supplemented on the field? 

By native laborers who now stand in the 
relation to the workers from this country in 
the ratio of nearly nine to one. They have 
increased rapidly in the last ten years, number- 
ing now over 4,200 men and women. 

How many American missionaries are now 
on the ground? 

Five hundred and eighty-eight, of whom 
nearly two-thirds are women. 

What is the field of the American Board? 

Practically the entire Turkish nation, to 
which other denominations send hardly any 
missionaries, about one-fourth of the 45,000,000 
inhabitants of Japan, vast districts of China 
and India, the dwellers ona thousand islands 
of the Pacific and whole tribes in Africa. 


To how many persons is the ministry of the 
American Board directed? 

A conservative estimate places the number 
at 75,000,000 souls, or about the present popula- 
tion of the United States. 

What are some striking figures touching the 
present status of the work? 

There are 20 missions—the term used to 
designate the personnel and equipment of the 
missionary force in a given country or a large 
section of that country. These missions in- 
volve 97 separate stations or centers with more 
than 1,000 outstations; the 557 churches en- 
rolled no less than 61,000 native church mem- 
bers. 

Beside evangelistic and church work what 
does the Board do? 

It carries on 130 high and boarding schools 
attended by 10,000 pupils, maintains a dozen 
hospitals and dispensaries, orphanages and 
industrial schools. In its 1,632 schools of all 
grades it enrolls 65,655 pupils. 

What then may be the day’s work of a mis- 
sionary? 

He may preach, teach, heal, care for the 
body, mind and souls of orphans and sick 
people, instruct young men in theological 
lines; train native laborers, plan and superin- 
tend the construction of all kinds of buildings, 
adjust disputes between individuals and clans, 
distribute relief in time of famine and plague. 
In short, the average missionary of the Board 
frequently has to combine the gifts and fune- 
tions of preacher, pastor, teacher, evangelist, 
physician, architect, administrator, captain of 
industry and judge, and all this time his high- 
est glory consists in the fact that heis a servant 
of Christ and the builder of the kingdom of 
God. 

What is the general outlook on the field 
today? 

Golden opportunities for expansion, multi- 
tudes ripe for the gospel seed, warm appreci- 
ation of missions, constant calls from destitute 
fields for workers, revivals in many places, 
phenomenal additions to the churches and a 
spirit of hope and expectation never before 
matched in the annals of modern missions. 

How may a Christian Endeavorer heip the 
American Board? 

By consulting the American Board Almanac 
frequently; by reading the Missionary Heraid 
each month; by joining the mission study 
class; by keeping in communication with the 
secretary for young people’s work, Mr, Harry 
W. Hicks, and by giving systematically. 
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Becomingly Dressed 


F you can say that of yourself, 
you can say all that need be 
said of any woman’s apparel. 
{ That is the reason we claim that we can satisfy 
dressmaking 


all your needs, for we can dress 
you becomingly. 

@ We tailor your ents to fit , and a 
them 80 as to e the most of t good poln 

of your Se figure. We offer upd ed ‘materials 
cut in the latest fashions ad 

dressers of New ‘York, We Cone nattlan on phew 
made, but make every garment to order. 


Our best advertisements are our satisfied cus- 
tomers. The following letter is similar to bom 
dreds sent us weekly: 

“T received my suit and - well pleased with it. 
It is beouiatel, hee 3 fits me to perfection; the trim- 
ming especial iy pt eases me. en I need 
in the future, I will certainly write to you.” 


MRS. GEORGE B. ROTH, 
413 Turner Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Winter Suits, $6 to $25 


{ Personal attention 
is given to every detail 
of your particular or- 
ee anon —_ the start to 


We ES to 
fit you ; if we fail to 
do so we promptly 
refund your money 


of the newest mate- 
rials, Sent Free. 


VISITING COSTUMES 
$6 to $20 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
$7.50 to $25 


SEPARATE SKIRTS} ~ 
$3.50t0 $12 ff 


RAIN COATS 
$9.76 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS 
$5.75 to $25 


We Prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S., 
which means a big saving to you. 
to an rt of the United 
Been ee ciat etait net nel Tete 
Style fo 
fous, and “Containing mg bd directions for takin 
measurements correctly ; also a large assortment 0: 
ye = = Payette Materials. 
and address and suesty Sp 
fe “yOuR STYLE BOOK 4N 
PLES,” and be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples fora Suit. Skirt, Cloak or Rain Coat, and 
about the es ares desire 
WRITE Y~—you mav forget it tomorrow. 
You will tulutes them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years, 




















The Children’s Remedy 


WOODWARD'S 
“GRIPE ey WATER” 


Prescribe It 


For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 








OPIU nt e 
have been cured by us. Treatment taken st bome. 
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FOR all Kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 

















STEAMSHIP 
BONDS 


TO NET FIVE PER CENT 


We know of no class of 
investment securities that 
has a better reputation 
than First Mortgage Bonds 
on modern steel freight- 
ers on the Great Lakes. 


Our Circular No. 551 
contains full particulars of 
an unusually choice issue. 

Send for it. 


Peabody, Houghteling & 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUIL{ 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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How to Choose 
Silver 


In buying silver, buy for beauty 
and for durability. Let your 
own eye be the judge of beauty, 
but for quality and serviceability 
take no other guarantee than the 


“IGAT ROGERS BROS: 


trade mark on each piece. It 
stands for quality, and the 
beauty of design and finish is 
not surpassed in the most costly 
sterling silver. 


Sold by all dealers. Send for 
Catalogue “‘ K-65 ,” 


ing newer designs. 


show- 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(Lerersationat Stivaer Co., Successor.) 
Meriden, Conn. 












































































































































































































Points of Interest 


CONCERNING THE 





Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Graded Lessons 


Jor Sunday Schools and Bible Classes 


CIRCULATION NOW LARGER THAN 





EVER BEFORE AND RAPIDLY INCREASING 





. What is the object of these lessons ? 

Ans To promote spiritual life by teaching Scripture truth. 
2. What is their character ? 

Ans. They are evangelical but undenominational, and form a system of 
connected and graded Bible study embodying cor: ect educational principles 
3. Hew did they originate ? 


Ans. In the efforts of their author to meet the needs of his own Sunday | 


school. They were first issued for sale in 1891. 


4. Where are they now used? 

Ans. In all the great evangelical denominations of America and in maby 
other lands. Portions of them have been translated iato eight or ten foreign 
languages for missionary use. Other translations are now being made. 

5. Why has their circulation increased so rapidly ? 

Ans. Because they arouse new interest in Bible study, enable ovdined 
Sunday schools to make rapid progress in Biblical knowledge, secure the 
best spiritual results, and can be used successfully in any school. 

6. How do they differ from the International lessons ? 

Ans. They afford a systematic and progressive course of study; they 
present subjects comp) ehensively and connectedly ; they are graded in mate- 
rial as well as in methods; they are undated, and can be used at any time. 

7. What is the course of study ? 

Ans. The course of study comprises six series of lessons, covering one 
year each, of which three are Biographical, presenting the more important 
personal élements of the Scripture narrative, chronologically arranged ; and 
three are Historical, presenting a comprehensive and connected outline 
view of the entire Biblical history, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


First Series: Patriarchs, Kivgs and Prephets. Abraham to Nehemiah. 
Second Series: The Life of Christ. From His birth to His ascension. 
Third Series: New Testament Heroes. The six Apostolic Church leaders. 





| Ferst Grade: 





HISTORICAL 
Old Testament History. Genesis to Malachi. 


The Gospel History. Matthew to John. 
Apostelic Church History. Acts to Revelation. 


8. How are these lessons graded ? 
Ans. Each series is divided into seven grades, adapted to classes of all 
ages from the youngest to the oldest, namely : 


Primary Coloring Cards, for children under six. 

Primary Monthly, for children seven and eight. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Monthly, for classes nine and ten. 

Junior Quarterly, for classes about eleven and thirteen. 
Fifth Grade; Intermediate Quarterly, for classes about fourteen to sixteen. 
Sizth Grade; Progressive Quarterly; for young people and adults. 

Seventh Grade: Senior Quarterly, for advanced Bible Classes, 


9. What are the aids to stady ? 
Ans. There are three aids to study: one for the first two grades, one for 
grades three and four, and another for grades five, six and seven They pro- 
vide abundant help in studying and teaching the lessons. 


10. What is the leading characteristic of these lessons ? 

Ans. Written-answer questions, These give the scholar something defi- 
nite and interesting to do, and greatly promote home study. This, however, 
is only one of several ways in which the principle of ‘doing in order to 
knowing” is applied in these lessons. 


11. What results from the use of these lessons ? 

Ans. They induce the study of the Bible itself rather than of books about 
the Bible; they increase attendance and interest in the Sunday school; they 
secure more and better work by both teachers and pupils; they awaken new 
enthusiasm in Bible study; and they give young people in Sunday school &@ 
familiar acquaintance with the Bible as a whole and a comprehensive and 
connected knowledge of its principal events and teachings. In thus accom- 
plishing the great educational purpose of the Sunday school they also present 
the essential truths of the Gospel so fully as to accomplish its stil greater 
spiritual purpose. The testimony on these points is conclusive. 


Fourth Series: 
Fifth Series: 
Sizth Series: 


Second Grade: 
Third Grade: 
Foarth Grade: 


For further information and free specimen copies, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 










































